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Of PERSPECTIVE. 


1. On the naTURs of ptRSPECTLVE, , 
2. ELEMENTS of the PRACTICE. 
3. PRASPECTI VE of SHADOWS. 


4. On the Application of PzrsPECTIVE. | 


Of ARCHITECTURE. 


5. Hiſtorical Sketch of its Progreſs. 
6. General Introductory Principles. 


Of LANDSCAPE. 


7. Principles of Lax pScAPE. 


To prevent the awkwardneſs ariſing from 
references to the plates during the Lectures, 
they are noticed at the end of each lecture. 
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. has been ſaid by an eminent Draw- 
1 ing Maſter, that if the Lectures on 
Perſpective were treated equally clearly 
and. judiciouſly with the firſt Series, The 
AxrIsTSs REPOSITORY would take prece- 
dence of all works on the ſubject, with 
which he was acquainted : To juſtify this 
favourable opinion, has been the ſolicitous 
endeavour of the Author; who has ſelect- 
ed the moſt familiar inſtances and exam- 
ples, and has ſtudied to render even Ma- 
thematical and Geometrical problems ge- 
nerally caſy and engaging, It is not per- 
haps altogether. poſlible, to convey ideas 
of any kind, fo clearly and forcibly in 
print, as uu voce; it is, nevertheleſs, the 
opinion of all acquainted with theſe 
ſtudies, that, with a little attention, the 
Reader can ſcarce fail of comprehending 
the Author's principles, or of ſucceſs in 


adopting them, 
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The certainty of ſuch ſucceſs will be 
ſecured, if the, Reader attends to the. fol- 
lowing rules. I. To underſtand one pro- 
poſitiqn or ſcheme before he proceeds, to 
another. II. Where any object not en- 
graved i is mentioned (for to engrave eyery 
object would be endleſs) the Reader 1s 

adviſed to inſpect one as near as poſſible 
to that deſcribed; as for inſtance, in the 
firſt Lecture, a ſquare table, or drawing- 
board, with a ſheet of writiug- paper laid 
on it, will exemplify, with a force and ac- 
curacy not otherwiſe to be attained, not 
only the nature of planes, but the infer- 
ences there drawn; and fo of others. 

It is common to admit in Perſpective 
Treatiſes, many difficult ſubjects of mere 
curiolity ; thoſe who may be pleaſed with 
ſuch- ſubjects, are requeſted to ſuppoſe it 
was in the Author's power to inſert them; 
but if they recollect the popularity at 
which he has aimed, they will ſee the pro- 
priety of their omiſſion, 
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OY, AVE now the honour: to 
open a ſecond ſeries df Diſcourſes on the Prin- 
eiples of che Aus of Drste Nn In this Lecture 
1 propoſe more immediately to elucidate the 
nature and general properties of PRST EOF AVE. 
The recollection of the candour I have expe- 
nienced on former occaſi jons, flatters me * with 
the hope of your equally cheerful attention to 
the ſubhects of our preſent Series; and I wil- 
lingly perſuade myſelf, that our late receſs has 
rather enlivened than ener vated your deſire 
after ' a further acquaintance with theſe highly 
pleaſing Studies; and that, as their principles 
become more familiar, they will n — 
more agreeable and ſatisfactor x. 
We have heretofore had occaſion togdinite 
that wonderful contrivance (theE vez), by which: 
we ſurvey not only objects around us, hut alſo) 
thoſe remote; to admire that aſtoniſhing appa- 
ratus which communicates to the mind thoſe 
inſinitely various ideas received by the ſenſe of 
ſight; a further examination of this organ, 
; 7 | will 
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than it would if level with the ſurrounding parts 
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will with the utmoſt propriety form an early 
ſubject in this diſcourſe. Give me leave, 
therefore, to requeſt your attention, while . 
endeavour to explain ſome of che principles. 4 
which regulate this admirable faculty. | 

I am not offering remarks as an Anatomilt, 
or as an Optician, but ſhall. conſider the Eye 
as compoſed of (1) the conan, or external 
part, which by its projection enables the pupil 
to receive a much greater quantity of viſiog. 


of the ball. (2) The port; this you know, 
Lab ins and GENTLEMEN, is an orifice in the 
center of the iris, through which the rays of 
light paſs into a very clear and tranſparent 
medium, called the CHR YSTALLINE/ HUMOUR ; 
here they are converged into a focus, and again 
diverged till they ſtrike chat part of the retina, 
whiereto their direction inclines them, (3) The 
RETINA} a very elaborate collection of (appa- 
rent) net- work, | fufniſhed with nerves ;. by. 
whoſe motions, the brain, or ſeat of ſenſation, 
receives information of all that paſſes without. 
Objects are pourtrayed on the retina in their 
proper colours, and forms, and with their juſt 
degrees of force; ſo that it becomes an accurate 
and vivid picture of whatever is tranſmitted by 
the pupil. Vivid you may ſuppoſe it to be, 
[ but 
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but perhaps its accuracy may ſeem doubtful, 
when I proceed to ſay, that every object appears 
on it verſe; what is really above, ſeems below ; 
what is really to the right hand, ſeems to the left. 

This is very diſtinctly ſeen in the diſſected 
eye of a large quadruped, an ox, or an horſe: 
but perhaps the ſame effect is more familiar to 
my auditors, from obſervations 1 doubt not 
they muſt have made, on the tranſmiſſion of 
luminous rays through a ſmall hole, or crevice, 
into a dark chamber, In this caſe, external 
objeRs, or the effects of external objects, be- 
come depicted on the oppoſite wall of the 
chamber, inverſely with reſpe& to the actual 
ſituation of ſuch objects; thus, if the perfora- 
tion be next a ſtreet, the approach of paſſengers 
is, as it were, announced by a ray which ſtrikes 
the part oppoſite to that whereon they are ſitu- 
ated: for the ſuppoſed crevice being far too 
ſmall to afford paſſage for the rays emitted 
from every part of an object, becomes a centre 
to thoſe rays whoſe different directions permit 
them to converge. Therefore the ray from 
above, continuing its natural courſe in a ſtraight 
line, neceſſarily falls below; as the ray from 
below neceſſarily aſcends. 


How then do we acquire the faculty of diſtin- 
guiſhing 
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guiſhing the actual ſituation of objects? By 
habit ; by the exerciſe of another ſenſe (I mean 
Touching), as another medium of arriving at cer- 
tainty. This habit commences much too; early 
for us to perceive its progreſs in ourſelves; we 
muſt therefore endeavour to trace it in thoſe 
not yet accuſtomed to the enjoyment of their 
faculties. Ne born infants make little uſe of 
their organs of ſight, as they do not poſſeſs con- 
ſiſtence ſufficient to afford a certain conduct to 
the rays of light. By degrees. this confuſion 


ceaſes, and the retina receives the rays in their 


due order; now they look, and ſtare, and exert 
their attention ; but in vain, till, by 1 innumera- 
ble efforts, they diſcover the juſt ſituations, firſt 
of luminous bodies, whoſe rays iſſue in a com- 
pact order, and are moſt ſenſible ; have tar reg of 
objects in general. 

As infants cannot relate the progreſs of 
their acquiſitions, we ſeek information on this 
ſubje& from thoſe who at years of matu- 
rity have received the invaluable faculty of 
ſeeing. With what ſenſations muſt the minds 
of ſuch perſons be overwhelmed? ſenſations of 


unutterable delight! eſpecially if the tranſition 


from darkneſs to light, were momentary and 
miraculous, Here indulge the remark, how 


happily the Evangeliſt Luxx expreſſes at once 
the 


181 
the liberality of our Lord's manner, and the 
importance of his gift; to thoſe who were 
blind he preſented fight,” a preſent worthy, 
and alone in the power of him, whoſe creative 
power originally formed the organs of viſion ! 

I beg leave here to offer an inſtance, of the 
reception of ſight, in which its progreſs is very. 
apparent. It is the caſe of a young man born 
blind, and couched at fourteen years of age, 
by Mr, CazssELDEN (Philoſophical TranſatFions, 
No. 402) : It is related of him, that 

« When he firſt ſaw, he was ſa far from 
making any judgment about diſtances, that he 
thought all objects whatever touched his eyes 
(as he expreſſed: it) as what he felt touched his 
{kin ;. and thought no objects ſo agreeable as 
thoſe which were ſmooth and regular, though 
he could form no judgment of their ſnape, or 
gueſs what it was in any object, that was pleaſing 
to him. He knew not the ſhape of any thing, 
nor any one thing from another, however differ- 
ent in ſhape or magnitude; but upon being 
told what things were whoſe form he knew 
before from feeling, he would carefully obſerve, 
that he might know them again; but having 
too many objects to learn at once, he forgot 
many of them, and as he ſaid, at firſt he learned 
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to know, and again forgot a thouſand things in 
a day. One particular only, though it may 
appear trifling, I will relate. Having often 
forgot which was the cat and which the dog, 
he was aſhamed to aſk ; but catching the cat, 
which he knew by feeling, he was obſerved to 
look at her ſteadfaſtly, and then ſetting her 
down, ſaid, $9, Puſs; I ſhall know you another 
time. We thought he ſoon knew what pictures 
repreſented which were ſhewed him, but we 
found afterwards we were miſtaken ; for about 
two months after he was couched, he diſcovered 
at once they repreſented ſolid bodies, when 
to that time he conſidered them only as 
party-coloured planes, or ſurfaces diverſified 
with variety of paint: but even then he was 
no leſs ſurprized, expecting the pictures would 
feel like the things they repreſented; and was 
amazed when he found thoſe parts, which by 
their light and ſhadow appeared now round and 
uneven, felt only flat like the reſt; and aſked 
which was the Hing ſenſe, feeling or ſeeing.— 
Being ſhewn his father's picture in a locket at 
his mother's watch, and told what it was, he ac- 
knowledged a likeneſs; but was vaſtly ſurprized, 
aſking how it could be chat a large face ſhould 
be expreſſed in ſo little room? ſaying, it ſhould 

have 
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have ſeemed as impoſſible to him as to put a 
buſhel of any thing into a pint.” 

At firſt he could bear but a very ſmall por- 
tion of light, and every object appeared to him 
very large; (like him who ſaw men walking, 
as large as trees) but by degrees he acquired 
juſter perceptions : Imagine then what might 
be his ſenſations when taken to Epſom he ſur- 
veyed the diſtant proſpett ! 

Mr. CHEzsSELDEN relates other inſtances of a 
ſimilar nature, and obſerves of all, that they 
were - mightily perplexed how to move their 
eyes after the operation ; (not having had oc- 
caſion to move them during their blindneſs) 
and that it was by little and little, by degrees, 
and after a time, they were able to direct their 
eyes to any object they wiſhed to inſpect. 

Such is the progreſs of ſight z and ſimilar is 
the progreſs of the art of ſeeing : for there is 
actually no little art in ſeeing, and in under- 
ſtanding the principles and connexions of 
ſight. How the ſenſe is performed we have 
already noticed; to explain its principles, is 
the object of our preſent attention; and when 
we have attained to juſt ideas of theſe, we 
ſhall be, I hope, enabled ſo to imitate them, 
that we may deceive the very organ itſelf from 
whence they originate : which, in my appre- 

B 2 henſion, 
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henſion, is the buſineſs and perfection of Per- 
ſpective. " 

And, indeed, how valuable ſoever is this 
ſenſe, like all our ſenſes, it is readily deceived 
by proper objects, or combinations of objects: 
thus, what is flat, ſhall appear round; what is 
near, ſhall ſeem remote; or, what is diſtant, 
cloſe to us. For example, were we not well 
certified by other means, a fly paſſing rapidly 
at a few inches before our eyes, might ſeem 
an eagle aloft; and in the obſcurity of night, 
how often have we miſtaken a buſh that is 
nigh, for a ſpreading tree at a diſtance or, a 
ſpreading tree at a diſtance, for a buſh juſt at 
hand, 

In advancing from the Obeliſł in St. George's 
fields, towards Black-Fryars Bridge (or in any 
other ſimilar ſituation), at a proper diſtance by 
night, the eye is very eaſily deceived with reſpect 
to the true ſtation of the lamps on the bridge; 
not infrequently changing their declination 
from right to left, or from left to right: and 
the reaſon is obvious, for a ſpectator having 
no other rule to judge by than the brilliancy of 
the lamps, if a lainp at the further end happens 

to appear þrightef, it immediately perſuades the 
eye that it is neareſt ; or, if they appear equally 
luminous, the eye is biaſſed to ſuppoſe them 
equally diſtant, 

| 'That 
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That by proper objects the eye may as eaſily 
be deceived in the day-time, appears from a 
cuſtomary queſtion put to ſtrangers on their en- 
trance into the church of St. Peter at Rome. 
Having advanced a few paces, the viſitor is 
aſked of what ſize he ſuppoſes the angels who 
attend the great altar? as they appear to be 
human figures; © the ſize of life, or perhaps a 
little larger,” is the uſual reply; whereas, they 
are, in reality, much more than double that 
ſize, | ; 
I remember having obſerved, in paſſing a 
long ſtreet, where the tops of the houſes were 
nearly uniform, a ladder ſet by ſome workmen 
in a poſition exactly correſponding to the ap- 
parent gradation of the parapets; whereby it 
very much confuſed, if it did not deſtroy the 
per/pettivity and diſtance of that fide of the ſtreet. 
A very competent author has given us ſome 
remarks on viſiting the Pyramids of Egypt; 
which, as the ſubject is curious, and allied to this 
diſcourſe, I ſhall be permitted to introduce. 
ce T cannot take leave of theſe Monuments, 
without mentioning a ſtrange deception in 
their appearance at different diſtances ; it may 
ſerve to give ſome idea of the height of 
theſe maſſes, which is not to be conveyed by 
any compariſon. 
{ have already ſaid, that I ſet out, at mid- 
< night, 
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night, from Giſa, with the Arabs, who were to 
conduct me to the Pyramids. We directed 
our route by keeping theſe prodigious edifices, 
which ſeemed like ſo many mountains, conti- 
nually in view. Being arrived at a village, 
which had hid them a moment from our ſight, 
they re- appeared, on leaving it, ſo large and ſo 
near, that I thought J could touch them, I 
was even deſirous to alight, but the guides 
aſſured me they were till a full league off. 
In fact, we continued to ride on, near three 
quarters of an hour, at the end of which the 
[great] Pyramid ſeemed ſo much leſſened, that I 
alighted from my horſe, a hundred paces from 
it, as much ſurpriſed to find it no bigger, as I 
had been before at its enormous ſize, But I 
preſently found it magnified again on my 
nearer approach; and theſe contrarieties, in 
its appearance, made me curious to diſcover 
the cauſe. For this purpoſe, I removed to 
the diſtance of fix hundred paces from the 
Pyramid, along the plain horizontal to its 
baſe; I then turned about, and this point of 
view giving me its greateſt apparent ſize, I 
remarked, that at this diſtance, its perpendi- 
cular height filled the angle of the viſual rays 
in ſuch a manner, that, on a nearer approach, 
this ſame angle, which I ſhall compare to the 
two 
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two legs of a compaſs, could only embrace a 
part of the object, and that at the diſtance of 
a hundred paces, I could only diſcover a third : 
to which the ſenſation 1 experienced muſt be 
attribured. 

ce It follows, from this obſervation, that every 
object which exceeds the chord of the two 
viſual rays, appears greater, and that which 
does not fill them, leſs than it really is. This 
principle might be uſefully applied to public 
buildings, if the beſt * of ſight were to 
regulate their proportions,” 

Let no failor laugh at the ignorant ins. 
who does not perceive a ſhip's real courſe ; for 
the eye judges of objects by campariſon, and 
calculates, as it were, the ſize and nature of thoſe 
afar off, by thoſe around it. Thus, houſes, trees, 
&c. near us, furniſh means of determining with 
reſpect to others of a ſimilar kind at a diſtance, 
and we judge of them accordingly. : but in the 
courſe of a veſſel at ſea, having no adjacent ob- 
jects by which to calculate, the unaccuſtomed 
eye is embarraſſed and deceived: I remember 
to have paid great attention in this inſtance to 
no purpoſe, As it is at ſea, I preſume it may 
de on land; if in the ſandy deſerts of Arabia 
there be any ſpaces without others around them 

in 


m contrary, or at leaſt different directions, I 
very much doubt if the eye can diſtihguiſh a 
ſlope, whether —_ or downward, from level 
ground. | 
That the eye may be deceived into opinions 
contradictory. to demonſtration of the other 
ſenſes, ſeems at firſt highly improbable ; yet ſo 
I have known. it. In mechanical inſtruments 
this is frequent; but other inſtances offer. In 
a ſhip a little way out at ſea, whoever looks 
back will ſee the land diminiſh, and recede 
from him; it will appear to him (eſpecially 
if the gale be ſteady and the ſea be fmodthy as 
if he abſolutely retained his ſituation, while the 
gentle breezes waited the ſhore out of his 
ſight : but that it really is otherwiſe, needs no 
proof, The fallacy originates with himſelf... 
In travelling the roads of England, at every 
mile, or half mile, is either a change of direction 
in the road, a. variety of proſpect, or ſome 
other novelty. which diverts the /edium of 
the journey. In France many: of the high- 
ways are perfectly ſtraight and level for ſix, 
eight, or more miles together ; they are planted 
with trees in great uniformity on each fide, 
and by order, the carriages travel on the pave, 
which is in the middle; thus they permit no 
proſpect but directly through them. Imagine 
your- 
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yourſelves, LaDizs and GENTIEU IN, juſt en- 
tering ſuch a road; at firſt, what a moſt noble 
viſta ! its regularity almoſt ſurpriſing, and the 
elevated croſs at the further end pleaſing enough, 
You-move on for half an hour, perhaps tole- 
rably contented, but on examination, the future 
diſtance ſeems as long as ever; the trees appear 
as before, and the croſs is exactly as diſcernible 
as at firſt ; you begin now to tire of your im- 
perceptible progreſs, and almoſt believe you 
have ſtood till. Notwithſtanding the allons 
of Monſieur le Poſtillioa ; the erick crack of his 
knotred whip; the jerks of his maſſive jack- 
boots, and the rumble of the wheels on the 
pave, at the end of a ſecond half hour (I ſpeak of 
French travelling), you ſeem to have advanced 
nothing; for {till the trees are uniform and 
alike, ſtill you travel on the pave in the mid- 
dle, ſtill the viſta is perfect, and the croſs at 
the further end exactly as diſcernible as ever. 
If, when you have accompliſhed this patience- 
improving labour, fickle: fortune ſhould turn 
you into ſuch another, good heavens! a quar- 
ter of a mile in it, will either ſet you to fleep, 
or convince you, in ſpite of conviction, that 
you have made. no progreſs from your firſt 
commencement, 

And pray what are the reaſons of this, Mr, 

24, C | 'LECTURER ? 
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m contrary, or at leaſt different directions, I 
very much doubt if the eye can diſtinguiſh a 
ſlope, whether upward or down ward, from level 
ground. | 

That the eye may be deceived into opinions 
contradictory to demonſtration of the other 
ſenſes, ſeems at firſt highly improbable ; yet fo 
I have known. it. In mechanical inſtruments 
this is frequent; but other inſtances offer. In 
a ſhip a little way out at ſea, whoever looks 
back will ſee the land diminiſh, and recede 
from him; it will appear to him (eſpecially 
if the gale be ſteady and the ſea be ſmooth) as 
if he abſolutely retained his ſituation, while the 
gentle breezes wafted the ſhore ' out of his 
ſight : but that it really is otherwiſe, needs no 
proof, The fallacy originates. with himſelf. 

+In travelling the roads of England, at every 
mile, or half mile, is either a change of direction 
in the road, a variety of proſpect, or ſome 
other novelty. which diverts the fedium of 
the journey. In France many of the high- 


ways are perfectly ſtraight : and level for ſix, 


eight, or more miles together ; they are planted 


with trees in great uniformity on each fide, 


and by order, the carriages travel on the pave, 
which is in the middle; thus they permit no 
proſpe& but directly through them. Imagine 

your- 
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yourſelves, LADbIEs and GanTLEMEN, juſt en- 
tering ſuch a road; at firſt, what a moſt noble 
viſta ! its regularity almoſt ſurpriſing, and the 
elevated croſs at the further end pleaſing enough. 
You move on for half an hour, perhaps tole- 
rably contented, but on examination, the future 
diſtance ſeems as long as ever; the trees appear 
as before, and the crols is exactly as diſcernible 
as at firſt ; you begin now to tire of your im- 
perceptible progreſs, and almoſt believe you 
have ſtood ſtill. Notwithſtanding the all/ons 
of Monſieur le Poſtillion; the crick crack of his 
knotted whip; the jerks of his maſſive jack- 
boots, and the rumble of the wheels on the 
pave, at the end of a ſecond halt hour (I ſpeak of 
French travelling), you ſeem to have advanced 
nothing; for {till the trees are uniform ard 
alike, ſtill you travel on the pave in the mid- 
dle, ſtill the viſta is perfect, and the croſs at 
the further end exactly as diſcernible as ever. 
If, when you have accompliſhed this patience- 
improving labour, fickle fortune ſhould turn 
you into ſuch another, good heavens ! a quar- 
ter of a mile in it, will either ſet you to fleep, 
or convince you, in ſpite of conviction, that 
you have made. no progreſs from your firſt 
commencement, 
And pray what are the reaſons of this, Mr, 
24. Q LECTURER ? 
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Licrug zg? Theſe, Lapits and GENTLEMEN, 
I proceed to conſider. Beſide the fatigue which 
naturally ariſes from perpetual contemplation 
of unvaried uniformity, there is alſo a diſ- 
tance at which the powers of the human eye 
fail, with reſpe& to every object, ſo that it 
ceaſes to afford pleaſure to the inſpector; and 
this diſtance is regulated by a ratio correſpon- 
dent to the magnitude of the object. Superior 
powers may ſcrutinize at a glance through ſyſ- 


tems of various worlds; our viſual faculties are 


confined to a ſmall horizon: if we aſcend the 
higheſt mountain, if we emulate the eagle's 
wing, our ſurvey bears diminutive propor- 
tion to the © ken of angels :” but if we ſtand on 
level ground, and uſe no artifice, narrow limits 
bound our view. This is not all; we have 


before explained the natural principles by which 


ſight 1s performed ; we muſt now remark further, 
that objects, according to their magnitudes, oc- 
cupy proportionate quantities of the rays admit- 
ted by the pupil, and of courſe proportionate 
ſpaces on the retina. In other words, accord- 
ing to the angles under which they are ſeen, they 
impart ideas of their dimenſions. 

I need not prove to you, that every object 
apparently leſſens as it recedes; that as it di- 
miniſhes, you ſurvey id with leſs pleaſure; that it 

coſts 
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coſts more pains to examine; that if it be 
compoſed of parts not very large, this is an 
anxious labour; now, if it leſſens perpetually 
as it recedes, it is certain that when ſufficiently 


remote it will ceaſe to be viſible, It may be 


worth our inquiry, at what diſtance this takes 
place ? 

The ſmalleſt angle under which the eye in ge- 
neral may view an object, is one minute: this 
angle gives for the furtheſt ſtation at which a 


ſtrong eye might diſcern that object, about 3450 


times its diameter: for inſtance, an object one 
foot in dimenſions, becomes inviſible at 3450 
feet diſtance ; and a man five feet in height, is 
precluded from our view at five times that num- 
ber of feet, that is to ſay at 5730 yards, or 
about three miles: This calculation is for com- 
mon day- light. As it is but ſeldom we can aſſure 
ourſelves, that a man is ſituated, at ſuch a ſpot, 
and at ſuch a diſtance, as to afford a correct ex- 
periment, we may take any other object, with 
whoſe dimenſions we have ſufficient acquain- 


. tance. Thus we often ſee a houſe, its form, 


colour, &c. diſtinctly, without diſcerning its 
windows, or we diſcern its windows, but not 
their panes: and ſo of other inſtances. A little 
practical attention to this principle, will enable 


us to form pretty accurate judgment of the va- 
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niſhing diſtances of objects. If we would take 
our viſual powers at the utmoſt, we muſt ſelect 
an opportunity when they are ſurrounded by 
obſcurity, and the object inſpected by light: 
for example, a light of an inch diameter is diſ- 


cernible by night at above ten times the diſ- 


tance, at which by day we could diſcern a foot 
diameter, conſequently vaſtly beyond its day- 
light vaniſhing ſtation, which is little more 
than four hundred yards. 

Theſe Principles elucidate the firſt part of 
the ſeience of Perſpective, which accounts for 
the diminution of objects. The cauſe of this, 
we have obſerved, is à perpetual decreaſe of 
the angle under which they are ſeen, corre ſpon- 


dent to their increaſe of diſtance; the reaſon of 


this decreaſe, we have remarked, ariſes from 
the ſtructure of the eye, and thus we have 
liberated the ſcienee from much of that univer- 
ſality with which ſome have ineumbered it; by 
proving, that the primary principles and powers 
from which it originates, and by which it is di- 
rected (i. e. thoſe of ſight), are by no means to 
be conſidered as univerſal. 

This will be further apparent, if we reflect 
chat we are much more ſenſible of varia- 
tions which take place in an object at a ſmall 
diſtance from us, than of thoſe which may 

Din "oe hap- 


Ca } 

happen in one conſiderably removed: thus in 
the firſ# hundred yards of an object of one 
foot, we diſtinctly perceive its diminution; but 
if advanced from its vaniſhing ſtation. 7wo hun- 
dred yards, or .even much more, we ſhould not 
trouble the eye to inſpect it. I infer from this 
remark, that to apply the rules of Perſpective to 
remote ſubjects is nugatory, even on theoretic 
principles, as already ſtated; but if we proceed 
to conſider the actual ſpace. of viſion admitted 
by the pupil into the eye, we. ſhall; further 
confirm this remark. It is true, omniſcient Pro- 
vidence has contrived that certain ſenſations of 
viſion ſhould be felt by us, even from ohjects 
whoſe lateral ſituations are almoſt parallel to the 
eye; but this is confuſed and indiſtinct: it 
ſerves indeed to warn us of danger, and many 
other important purpoſes, but is too vague and 
embarraſſed to afford juſt ground for ſcientific 
principles, much leſs for technical practice. 

I apprehend that in direct viſion, when we 
attentively inſpect what is before us, we cannot 
be ſaid to ſee on many degrees /ideways from 
the ſtrait line iſſuing immediately from the 
center of the pupil to the horizon. I 
deny not that we may diſcern, but I think 
that diſcernment- is imperfect; conſequently, 
that the very object which centrically oppoſes 
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dur fight, is moſt diſtinctly ſeen ; thoſe on 
each fide of it, ſomewhat leſs (though per- 
haps not ſufficiently to permit calculation); 
thoſe on each ſide of them, ſtill leſs; and fo 
on, till thoſe remote from the center are diſ- 
ordered and indeterminate. 

If this is fact, of what uſe are perſpective 
repreſentations which include many degrees on 
each ſide? Is it not rather embarraſſing the ſpec- 
tator to offer ſuch? eſpecially when we well 
know, that, by chooſing a proper diſtance, we 
reduce the whole to comprehenſibility. Who 
that deſigned to view St. Paul's Church, would 
advance cloſe up to the pillars of the frontiſ- 
piece? On the contrary, he would walk from 


it, till he had acquired a ſtation from whence 


the eye might ſee the whole, within a few de- 
grees of its direct beam. 

Thus, then, we have confined the truth of 
viſion (conſequently that of Perſpective) (t.) 


to the center, and a ſpace round it; (2.) to 
that diſtance from the ſpectator (looking for- 
ward), at which it is worth while to apply 


the rules of viſion: i. e. to the ſpace more im- 
mediately around him, and to a ſmall extent, 


which he more accurately inſpects. The rules 
of viſion are uſeleſs, applied by compaſſes to 
diſtant mountains, to the parts of buildings 


2 very 


1 


very far off; or where no objects offer a gra- N 


dation: A plain ſky, a plain ſea, are no ſub- 
jects for Perſpective: but where the eye moſt 
cloſely inſpects, in forms to which it is moſt 
accuſtomed, and in circumſtances to which it is 
moſt familiar, there it is moſt liable to be cap- 
tivated, to be delighted, and to be deceived. 

I believe I contradict univerſal cuſtom, when 
I introduce ſo early the principles of the ſe- 
cond part of Perſpective; I mean, that relating 
to the apparent force and diſtinctneſs of ob- 
jects, in the various degrees of ſtronger and 
weaker ; but it is my deſire to direct your at- 
tention, LaDvits and GENTLEMEN, firſt to 
effects of nature, afterwards to imitation of 
them; which ſeems the more regular and per- 
haps perſpicuous method. And indeed, ſince 
in other reſpects nature is the original, the mo- 
del, the guide of art, I ſee no reaſon why, on 
the ſubject of Perſpective, geometry ſhould be 
permitted precedence ; ſince her utmoſt efforts 
ought to be directed, not to the ſurpaſſing, but 
to the imitation of the univerſal miſtreſs and 
regulatrix, 

Give me leave, therefore, to recall your 
conſideration to the ſource of all Perſpective 
appearances, the natural powers, and conſtruc- 
tion of the human eye. We have already 


proved 
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proved (I hope diſtinctly and clearly) that the 
diminution of objects is cauſed by the ſmall- 
neſs of the angles under which they are ſeen, 
and this is one reaſon why at a diſtance they 
become to us inviſible, or may be ſaid to va- 
niſh. But another cauſe is, the various quality 
and force of the rays emitted, or reflected, from 
objects in various ſituations. 

It is evident, that an object which is near, 
and conſequently occupies a greater propor- 
tion of the rays received by the pupil, will 
poſſeſs a larger ſpace on the retina ; alſo, having 
-leſs diſtance to ſhoot its rays (as it were), 
they enter the eye in full farce; whereas the 
removal of this object to a further ſtation, not 
only diminiſhes the quantity of its rays, but alſo 
their luſtre and vivacity ; they become feeble 
and dim. This effect is natural to its ſituation ; 
but if, beſide this effect natural to its ſitua- 
tion, we advert to the ſuperior advantages poſ- 
ſeſſed by objects fill remaining near the eye, 
we find, not only that they occupy the place of 
the former, but by the vivacity and ſtrength 
of the images they raiſe, they outſhine, ſo to 
term it, their diſtant friend; unleſs indeed, 
as in the obſcurity of night, the nearer ob- 
jects are void of illumination, while the remote 

are ſtrongly enlightened. 
Ad} I proceed now from natural cauſes to no- 
49! tice 
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tice adventitious ones, tne principal of which is 
therarity or denſity of the medium through which 
objects are ſeen. To prove this demonſtrably, 
I have only to requeſt your recollection, that in 
the late foggy weather, you could ſee, ſcarce 
further than you could feel; or if the eye had 
ſtrength enough to diſcern objects immediately 
around. it, thoſe but a little way removed, were 
involved in uncertainty. The objects were in 
their places; in full proportion; and your vi- 
ſual powers in vigour ; but the groſs medium pre- 
vented their uſual perception. This is an ex- 
rreme. inſtance of what is perpetually occurring; 
only in a lower degree, 

The air is a very ſubtile and tranſparent fuld, 
and in a ſmall ſpace, or diſtance, has no per- 
ceivable effect; but in objects very remote, 
we diſcover its power, A mountain at hand, is 
green, or brown; the ſame mountain ſeen from 
afar, is blue; from hill to hill may be clear; the 
lower grounds (as affording moſt vapour) con- 
fuſed ; the upper part of the ſteeple of a great 
church, diſtin& ; the body of the ſame church, 
ſcarcely viſible, This ane great ſource, branches 
out into numberleſs variations, producing et- 
fects correſponding to the ſeaſons, and the wea- 
ther; to climates, and regions. A certain En- 
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gliſn traveller in Spain tells us (and the caſe is 
the ſame in other warm countries, in very clear 
weather), that the outlines of diftant hills, trees, 
&c. are defined with ſurpriſing accuracy, and 
ſharpneſs. Elſewhere this effe& is reverſed, 

Having thus briefly noticed the leading.prin- 
ciples of natural Perſpective, I proceed to offer 
a few words, explanatory of that foundation on 
which we mean to erect the Ax r of Prrsprc- 


TIYE : we have already diſclaimed the vniver- 


ſality of its powers, or of its application: I 
hope, by taking up our ideas with modeſty, we 
ſhall attain greater OS in what we at- 
tempt. 

The ſeat of Perſpective: is the eye; one eye 
if you pleaſe; for it is undeniable, that by open- 
ing or ſhutting either eye, the poſitions, & c. of 
objects change: therefore we conſider only one 
eye in this buſineſs, and that eye as a point. A 
word more on this ſubject; at a certain diſtance, 
the rays from each eye coincide, and unite, fo 


as to anſwer the purpoſe of one eye; this re- 


mark will hereafter appear of importance, fince 
whoever places himſelf to view a picture nearer 
than this diſtance, contravents the deſign of the 
Artiſt, whoſe calculation is intimately connected 
with this circumſtance. | 


As 
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As it would be perplexing to treat on points, 

or ſmall objects, when extenſive and larger are 
more diſtin, I beg your notice, LAbiks and 

GenTLEMEN, of the following principles. 
A plane is a ſurface ; a mere ideal extended 
ſuperficies having no thickneſs : this ſheet of 
card paper is therefore almoft a plane, but not 
quite; as having ſome ſubſtance, This draw- 
ing-board is almoſt a plane, but for the ſame 
reaſon not altogether ; however, it may ſerve 
to elucidate the nature of planes; excepting, 
hat as planes are mere geometrical ideas, they 
may be ſuppoſed in any direction whatever; or 
any number of them may croſs each other at all 
points with facility; a facility to which maho- 
gany has no pretenſions. Permit me however 

to call it a plane. Now for its application, 

The direct beam of the eye, is (naturally) di- 
ametrically oppoſed to the horizon ; in other 
words, the horizon is the height of the eye; I 
ſpeak of a fair equable horizon. The courſe of 
rays ſhot from the eye, to the various parts of 
this horizon, is a plane of rays. Again, the 
ground whereon a ſpectator ſtands, is another 
plane : now if you ſuppoſe the ſpeCtator to re- 
main fixed, while all the ſpace from a few feet 
before him to the horizon, is gently elevated 
(vertically), when it has riſen to the level 
of his eye, he will not be able any longer to 
> Ws diſcover 
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diſcover objects ſituated upon it; they are pre- 
cluded from his ſight, and together with the 


ground plane itſelf, form a mere line; or va- 
niſh. It follows, that the line formed by the 


horizon, is the vaniſbing line to the ground 


plane. | | 
Or, change the ſuppoſition, and imagine 
the ground to maintain its ſtability, while the 
ſpectator deſcends ; as he becomes lower, and 
lower, the diſtance between the horizon and 
the ground diminiſhes, and at length they unite. 
Juſt as on this drawing-board, you ſee noa 
from end to end; but as I elevate it (yet keep- 
ing it horizontal), when it is equal in height to 
your eye, you diſcern not any part but its edge. 
Now obſerve, that if the ground plane, were it 
produced, would vaniſh into the horizontal line, 
all leſſer planes (lying, being, and ſituate, as 
the lawyers ſay) on this ground plane, would 
vaniſh into the ſame line. But although not 
thus produced, yet the ground plane (and con- 
ſequently all planes upon it) have a perpetual 
tendency and inclination toward the ſaid hori- 
zontal line. | 
If an obje& being part of a plane lying on 
the ground, follow the direction of that ground, 
i. e. if it lie ſtrait before the ſpectator, that point 
in its vaniſhing line to which its ſides will 
tend, is that ſtruck by the center beam 
8 of 
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of the ſpectatorꝰs eye; it is, I ſay, the center ö 
of the horizontal line. But, if the part of a 
plane lying on the ground, be ſituate obliquely 
with reſpect to the ſpectator, then the point on 
the horizontal line to which it tends (i. e. its 
vaniſhing point) will be removed on that line, 
from the center, to one ſide of it; according 
to its obliquity. e. gr. If it is ten degrees ob- 
lique from the eye, its vaniſhing point will be 
ten degrees diſtant from the center, and ſo on. 
Ass an example, I have, you ſee, laid this 
plane of card paper, on this plane of mahogany 
(which repreſents a portion of the ground plane 
immediately before a ſpectator); but as the di- 
rections of their ſides do not agree, it is certain 
they will never arrive at the ſame point; but 
according to the variation of the card paper, 
from the true point of the drawing- board, ſo 
will it remove its vaniſhing point on the hori- 
zontal line. But obſerve, that while it remains 
on the drawing- board, it may wiſh in vain for 
any other line on which to vaniſh; the original 
plane has abſolute power of directing it to ſome 
point on its own vaniſhing line, 

Thus, LADIES and GENTLEMEN, have we 
illuſtrated the nature of planes, of the hori- 
zontal line, and its center, of the ground plane, 
| and 
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and of vaniſhing points. What has been ſaid, 
has related only to planes, in a horizontal poſi- 
tion. What muſt we do with vertical planes? 
The ſame principles anſwer this queſtion. In- 
ſtead of ſuppoſing from the center beam of 2 
ſpectator's eye, a line extended laterally (which 
forms in conſequence the horizon); we ſuppoſe 
a line extended perpendicularly, above and be- 
low the center; then is its office with reſpect to 
vertical planes, the ſame as that of the horizon- 
tal line with reſpe& to horizontal planes. I 
move this drawing -· board (holding it vertically) 
along the edge of the table; when it arrives at 
the direct beam of the eye, it becomes in unity 
with / the ſaid centrical vertical line; conſe- 
quently it appears a mere plane, or, it va- 
niſnes. And this card paper plane, is you ſee 
directed by that to which it is affixed, ſo that 
though it will not vaniſh in the ſame point as 
the drawing-board (which now repreſents a 
portion of a vertical plane at the ſame eleva- 
tion as the ſpectator's eye), yet it will vaniſh 
on the ſame line, in a point correſpondent to 
the angle of its obliquity. 

Vertical planes parallel to the ſpectator, 1 
ſcarce think objects of explanation, after what 
has been ſaid; the only perſpectivity of which 

they 


CF 
they are capable, being a diminution as they 
recede from the ſpectator : but if we ſuppoſe 
any obje&s pourtrayed upon them, theſe will 
preſerve their regular ſtations; not only the 
perpendicular lines continue perpendicular, but 
the horizontal lines continue horizontal: and 
thus, a ſquare, which in either of the planes 
we have treated on would become oblong (I 
mean ſhorter on two ſides than on the other 
two); or a circle, which would become ellipti- 
cal; in a parallel vertical plane continues to 
be a ſquare; or a'circle, Nor ſhall we in this 
diſcourſe, regard planes oblique to the horizon- 
tal and vertical lines; ſince they alſo may be 
reduced to a conſtruQion ſimilar to thoſe alrea» 
dy deſcribed; and fince in our future progreſs 
they may be attended to with advantage: 
Moreover, I reflect, that J am not addrefling 
an auditory in academical trencher-· caps, bon- 
nets, and bands, but (a confiderable part of it 
at leaſt) in gauze caps, bonnets, and ribbons; 
who, I conceive, engage in theſe ſtudies, not in- 
tenſely, though heartily ; not making it the bu- 
fineſs of life, but a moſt agreeable relaxation, 
uniting pleaſure with improvement; and there- 
fore at preſent I leave the ſubject as already 
treated to your conſideration. For ſimilar rea- 
ſons I have avoided all mathematical terms 
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and expreſſions, that I poſſibly could, and have 
endeavoured to familiarize the whole : if I have 
ſucceeded according to my deſire, we have 
done without abſtrufe terms, and hard names; 
without AXIOM, THEOREM, COROLLARY, or 
even Q. E. D. 540 

Now as you go home, Lapits and GEN TIE. 
MEN, you will look down the firſt regular and 
ſtrait ſtreet you paſs; and you will obſerve 
the planes around you: the payement is unde- 
niably the ground plane; in that part of ano» 
ther ſtreet, which croſſes the end of what you 
are in, will be the center of the horizontal 
line: and the fronts of the houſes on each fide 
the ſtreet, are vertical planes; which, together 
with the ground plane, ſeem by their diminu- 
tion perpetually tending to the cente.. 
I conceive you have now, Lapits and GEN“ 
TLEMEN, the whole ſcience arid ſecret of Per- 
ſpective in your poſſeſſion ; whatever variations 
may happen, or indeed can poſſibly be contriv- 


ed, may be reduced ultimately to theſe prin- 


ciples, I ſhall detain you but little longer, 
while I notice what, perhaps, may to ſome 
perſon of my auditory, at ſome time or other, 
prove ſerviceable. | 
From the nature of the viſual rays, I infer, 
that the misfortune of a caſt in the eye, 
ariſes 
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ariſes from the obliquity and declination of the 
center beam of one eye, cauſed by the unequal 

ſtrength of the eyes, whereby one ſhoots its 

beams well, the other with infirmity; now 
as this is regulated very much by the fituation 

of the noſe, a gradual addition of ſome thin 
ſubſtance to that ſide of the noſe next che affected 
eye, I am perſuaded, would in time divert the 

center beam of that eye, from its falſe to its 
true direction. 

To ſupport what has been ſaid relating to the 
angle under which objects are viewed, I appeal 
to the principles of teleſcopic, or magnifying, 
glaſſes, which act by extending the angle (and 
which may be conſidered as an eye in advance), 
and by counteracting that diminution of objects 
which is the baſis of perſpective. 

If the bodily powers of man are exceeded by 
creatures of inferior rank, yet his mental abi- 
lities make him ample amends. Of this, our 
ſubject is a direct proof; ſince, however con- 
fined by nature, art has extended our faculties 
immenſely © beyond this viſible diurnal ſphere.” 
Not only are the ſplendid luminaries from 
whence we derive light and heat, inſpected by 
us, but other ſyſtems are explored, and other 
ſuns examined, Perſpective has its uſes too 
in the buſineſs; ſuch at leaſt was the opinion 
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of that philoſopher (Huyczxs) who wiſhing to 
calculate the dimenſions of a remote ſtar, could 
only accomphih his purpoſe by - rever ing his 
teleſcope, and thereby reducing the ſun to 
ſimilar dimenſions, as if placed at a ſimilar 
diſtance: very juſtly, therefore, may it be ſaid, 
that this ſcience is not confined to our terreſtrial 
ball; its principles extend into ether itſelf, and 
its laws regulate the apparent ſplendors of the 
celeſtial luminaries. But with regard to our- 
ſelves, LaDits and GENTLEMEN, we are at- 
tending to perſpective as to the principles of 
one of our facvlties; and indeed it ſeems to me 
ſo intimately connected with our natural facul- 
ties, and capacities (thoſe highly proper objects 
of our ſtudy), that I am ſorry, when I meet 
with any perſon, who, though poſſeſſing the 
gift of fight, diſregards the principles of a 
ſcience ſo very important and invaluable. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Relating to the Evantles given in the Plates, and which 
| belong to the foregoing Diſcourſe, 


LTHOUGH. geometry muſt not be permitted 
| precedence of ſome of the general principles of 
perſpective, yet is an acquaintance with certain of its 
problems very uſeful to the ſtudent; principally for the 
following reaſons (1) Becauſe, being formed by the com- 
| paſſes and ruler, they are mathematically exact; and 

| therefore (2) They diſcover at a glance the difference be- 
tweenthe ſame figure in geometrical proportion, and when 
{een in perſpective: as for inſtance, a ſquare; or a circle, 
is determinately different in its form and appearance. We 
ſhall therefore attend ſomewhat to the ſimple elementary 
figures of this ſcience, and to the readieſt methods of 
forming them, previous to rendering them in perſpective. 


F 

No. I. Two lines not parallel, produced till they meet, 
will form an angle: thus A and B are united at C, 
and form the angle AC B. N. B. An angle being 
generally denoted by three letters, the middle one always 
tepreſents the angular point. 

An angle is divided by ſetting one foot of the com- 
paſſes on the angular point C, and ſtriking the arch 
DE: then from D and E, ſweeping EF, and DF; 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Relating to the Ae given inthe Plates, and which 
belong to the foregoing Diſcourſe, 


Ferner geometry muſt not be permitted 


precedence of ſome of the general principles of 
perſpective, yet is an acquaintance with certain of its 
problems very uſeful to the ſtudent; principally for the 
following reaſons (1) Becauſe, being formed by the com- 
paſſes and ruler, they are mathematically exact; and 


dherefore (2) They diſcover at a glance the difference be- 


tween the ſame figure in geometrical proportion, and when 
ſeen in perſpective: as for inſtance, a ſquare, or a circle, 
is determinately different in its form and appearance. We 
ſhall therefore attend ſomewhat to the ſimple elementary 
figures of this ſcience, and to the readieſt methods of 
* chem, previous to rendering them in perſpective. 
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No. I. Two lines not parallel, produced till they meet, 
will form an angle thus A and B are united at C, 
and form the angle AC B. N. B. An angle being 
generally denoted by three letters, the middle one always 
tepreſents the angular point. 

An angle is divided by ſetting one foot of the com- 


paſſes on the angular point C, and ſtriking the arch 
DE : then from D and E, ſweeping EF, and DF; 
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whoſe interſection divides the original angle, by a line 
drawn to C. 

No. II. When a line ſtands erect on another line, 
it forms a right angle, as BD : when it exceeds a right 
angle, it becomes obtuſe, as B C : when leſs than a right 
angle, it is termed acute, as CA. 

No. III. To divide a right line into two equal parts: 
ſet one foot of the eompaſſes on the point A, and ſweep 
an arch above and below the line; then ſweep a ſimilar 


arch from the point B: their interſections united by 2 


line, will mark the exact diviſion. 

No. IV. To raife a perpendicular from a given line: 
from ahy point as a center, mark two equal diſtances 
A and B: from thence ſweep the arches AC, AB, 
a line uniting their interſection C with the original 
point will be perpendicular. 

No. V. To let fall a perpendicular from A to a line 
beneath it: ſet one foot of the compaſſes in A, and 
ſtrike BC: biſect B and C by the ſweep BD, CD, (as 
before in No. I.) the interſection will be perpendicular 


to A. 


No. VI. To raiſe a perpendicular at the end of a 
line: ſet one foot of the compalles in B, place the 
other foot any where towards C, then from C as a center, 
ſweep AB D: through A and C draw a line till it 


interſects the circle at OY which will be perpendicular 
wh! 


No. VII. To divide a line into any number of equal 
parts: from one end as A, draw at pleaſure AD: from 
the other end B, a line parallel to AD, as BC: from 


A towards D, and from B towards C, ſet off a num- 
ber of fpaces; one leſs than 8 number deſired: then 
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unite the firſt in B D, with the laſt in BC, and ſo on 


in progreſſion; their interſections with the E Lip line 
will divide it as required. 

No. VIII. A plane ſurface, terminated by three 
right lines, is a triangle: if the three ſides are equal, it 
is an equilateral triangle, To form this figure: from A 
ſtrike AC length of AB; from B, ſtrike B C: their 
interſection gives the third point of the triangle, as at C, 

No. IX. To inſcribe a circle in a triangle: biſect 
two of its ſides, as AB, A C, by the method No. I. 
their interſection is the center for the circle required: 
the compaſſes extended to an angle of the triangle, will 
tive the diameter for inſcribing a circle incloſuig the 
triangle. 

No. X. A plane terminated by four equal ſides, at 
equal angles, is a ſquare. To form a ſquare: eret 
AC, which terminate at the ſame length as AB; 
rule CD parallel to AB: and BD, to AC, to complete 
the figure. 

No. XI. To inſcribe 'a circle within (or without) 
a ſquare : unite the oppoſite angles AD and B C, their 
interſection is the center deſired, 

No. XII. To find the center of a circle; rule at 
pleaſure a line touching at each end the circumference, 
as AB; on AB ere& a perpendicular as C; then biſect 
ſo much of Cas is contained in the circle, which will 
give the center. 

No. XIII. To inſcribe a circle through any three 
given points, as A B C: unite them by lines drawn to 
each, biſect the lines thus drawn by perpendiculars, 
_ inter ſection denotes the center of the circle. 

No. XIV. 
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No. XIV. The readieſt way to ſorm an ovaly is by 

ſtriking two ſmall circles (one at each end of a right 

line): their interſections denote the centers from whenoe 
to ſtrike the Toon ſides to complete the figures -- 
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No. I. Is intended to explain the courſe nw the . 
of light, as deſeribed at page 7 of the Lecture: the 
progreſs of A from above, is to à below, as that of E 
below is to e above: only C (the center) Ener its 
original ſituation. 

No. II. Explains the ſame ide? and ſhews has; fu 
poſing a great degree of refrangibility in the humours 
through Which the rays _ the object will yet appear 
inverted. \ | 

No! III. 1lloftrates the principles of the diminution 


of objefts. by the ſmallneſs of the angle under which 


they are ſeen, vide page 10 :\thus'CC,- though the ſame 
real width as AA, or BB, yet appears on the line BB 


as conſiderably leſs, and on AA is diminiſhed full two = 


thirds of its juſt dimenſions ; he ſame ele . 9 61 
aa, bb, and cc. 

No. IV, Isan additional triſtance of ocular deceptign : 
but being rather artificial, than natural, was poſtpoyed 
to this place.—-Tt repreſents a veſſel containing a picce 
of money, ſo placed at the bottom, /that the eye cannot 
perceive it, becauſe its beams ſhoot over it: to render it 
viſible to the eye preſerving its Ration, the veſſel is filled 
with water, the refration of the rays in the water 
enables the eye to difcover it. Many deceptions of the 


eye are practiſed by glaſſes, &e. in opties; but they do 
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not properly belong to the nature of porſpective, though 
they flow from its principles. 

No. V. Exhibits the nature of a cone of rays, as iſſu- 
ing from an object to the eye of a ſpectator: if a tranſ- 
parent medium or glaſs be ſuppoſed to be ſituated be · 
tween his eye and the object; it is evident that the 


point where any ray interſected that medium, would 


repreſent to the eye a correſpondent point of the original 
object: and if the whole number of rays were thus 
deſcribed on the glaſs, they would form a picture of the 
object, correſponding exactly to its dimenſions and 
figure, and ge. ſame effect to the aer. 
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No. I. Is intended to ſhew, that the rays which paſs | 


moſt direbi y through the pupil are moſt vi gorous in their 
effects, vide Lecture I. page 21. In a yery ſtrong 

light, the pupil admits few rays ; but thoſe very brilliant: 
In obſcurity, the pupil admits a much. greater number 
(being « extended), and probably of equal or nearly equal 

force. 

No. II. It is neceſſary to premiſe, that in explaining 
the following examples, the terms perpendicular and 
horizontal have no relation to the natural horizon, but 
relate ſalely to the poſition of lines with reſpect to each 
| other : thus the line IC 1 is perpendicular (i, e. is atright 
angles) to the line CI, "Theſe figures likewiſe explain 
many of the terms adopted i in treating on perſpeCtive. In 
this example the upright plane is ſuppoſed tranſparent, and 
the Eye to be ſituated at Iz a line drawy direct from I to 
the plane (or picture) ſtrikes it in C; Which is therefofe 
the Center, From I to C is termed the di Mance of the 
picture; 


EE 

picture ; and is the juſt diſtance at which a ſpectator 
ould ſurvey the picture. The queſtion is, in what 
part of the picture the eye (I) will perceive che point 
A? To determine this, the point A is united to the 
bottom (or ground line) of the picture, by a line parallel 
to IC; where it interſects the picture, at the ground 
line, is termed its ſeat on the picture. The ſeat on the 
picture being united by a line to the center C, (i. e. its 
vaniſhing point) it follows, that in ſome part of this 
line will be the repreſentation of A: the exact place 
is found, by uniting 1 and A, which gives @ for the 
true fituation of A on the picture, to the eye at I, 

No. III. Is exactly the ſame example diverſified by 

2 point on each fide A; which worked by the former 
proceſs, gives for 1 A. 2. the repreſentation 1 4. 2. 
No. IV. Inſtead of the points being placed on each 
ſide to form a line (as in No. III.) in this example, the 
line is formed forward. The repreſentation is equally 
found by obtaining its ſeat on the piQure, and uniting it 
to its vaniſhing point; then drawing Al. BI. to deter 

mine its length. 

No. V. Is a curious problem, ſhewing the imperfec - 
tion of the art of perſpective geametrically conſidered. 
Every thing ſtanding as in No. IV. it appears by this 
figure, that the repreſentation ab (of A B) may likewiſe 
þe the repreſentation of any line, in any direction, whoſe | 
extremes will give the points ab. Thus A 1. A 2.0r A g. 
may equally appear to I to be A B. This being evident, 
it may be aſked, how then do we determine with re- 
ſpe& to the real forms of objects? The reaſon is, 
partly becauſe by perpetual uſe. the mind acquires the 


habit 
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habit of judging, and comparing objects with each 
other; and partly becauſe the effect of light and ſhadow 
decides the matter. This figure may illuſtrate the 
ſuppoſition of ſlopes in the Deſert of Arabia, and 
ſeems to confirm the idea, page 15. See more in 
Lecture IV. 
No. VI. Is intended to ſhew, that when the plane 
wherein any object is ſituated is parallel to the picture, 
the repreſentation of the object will be parallel to the 
original, and exactly follow it: as appears by a b c d 
which correſponds to A B CD. 


F 


No. I. Is a ſection explanatory of the principles 
reaſoned on in page 27. It repreſents the eye of a 
ſpectator at three different ſituations, I 1. I 2. I 3. 
The lines drawn from the various points of the objects 
to the eye, ſhew (by the ſpaces they occupy on the 
upright line immediately before the eye) in what pro- 
portion the eye diſcerns the parts of ſuch objects. 

To I 1, the ſlope A B appears not much larger than 

the ſmall ſpace BC: CD is totally unſeen by it; 
as is great part of DE, and EF: G, H, it ſees diſ- 
tinctly; but H K is a mere line, and therefore its ex- 
tent is not perceivable. 
By I 2 many parts hardly diſcernible by I 1, are ſeen 
very diſtinctly; and it has a view of HK from end 
to end: but the top of the houſe is not ſeen by it; 
except as a line, | 

I 3 has yet greater advantages, as appears on in- 
ſpection. 
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This figure ſhews what is poſſible in perſpective: not 

only horizontal, or vertical planes, may be delineated ; 
but ſlopes both upwards and downwards, when ſur- 
rounded by objects whoſe directions are different. 

If at any time the ſtudent doubts whether a cer- 
tain part of his deſign may be ſeen from the ſtation 
he has choſen for the eye, a ſimilar ſection will decide 
the caſe, 

No. II. Shews the nature of the beams iſſuing from 
each eye A. B. i. e. that they croſs each other at a 
certain diſtance, and at length unite, ſo that they may 
henceforth be conſidered as one only, as C D E. 

No. III. Is intended to ſhew, that the outline of the 
ſpace naturally ſeen by the eye is a circle, correſpondent 
to the form of the eye itſelf; but as the ground pre- 
vents the courſe of the inferior rays, only the ſuperior 
are marked, The inferior rays might have ſome courſe 
in water, but it appears by No, IV. Plate Il. that they 
would be much diverted from their direct lines; ſo 
that to ſhoot a fiſh at ſome depth, would 1 an aim 
apparently very ill directed. 

No. IV. Is a perſpective trick; and repreſents the 
manner of placing a ſpectator, I, in ſuch a ſituation, 
that the line A B ſhall appear to him equally divided 
at C: which it really is not. To perform it: inſcribe 
a circle paſſing through A and B, divide the arch ADB 
into two equal parts, as at D; draw a line from D 
through C, till it reaches the circumference of the 
circle, as at I, which will be the place required. | 

No. V. Is a trick of the ſame kind, which might be 
ufeful as well as amuſing, in a park or garden, &c, by 
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proportioning the ſize of the objects, their force of 
colour, &c. Suppoſe three trees planted in a ſtraight 
line AB C, the diſtance between B C is five times the 
diſtance between A B, it is required to deſcribe a path 
from which whoever walks in it, ſhall fee the middle 
tree equally diſtant from the other two. Produce the 
line C A ; ſet on it from B, half the diſtance between B 
and C: this half diſtance now becomes the diameter 
for a circle, any where in which a ſpectator (as at I x, 
I 2, I 3) will fee B equally diftant from A and C: as 
appears at a b c to II. 
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LECTURE II. 


Lapies and GENTLEMEN, 
N*: URE is ever various in her ope- 

rations and effects; but that variety, 
however diffuſe, or extended, nevertheleſs 
reſults from certain general and permanent. 
principles, whoſe ſimplicity is accommodated 
to occaſions as they riſe, and whoſe application 
is directed by utility and convenience. 

Art is the imitator of nature, and is never 
ſo truly yaluable and excellent, as when, like 
nature, its principles are few, ſimple, and 
facile; and their application general, certain, 
and perſpicuous. It will therefore be my endea- 
vour, at this opportunity, to introduce to your 
acquaintance ſome of thoſe elements of Prac- 
TICAL PERSPECTIVE, Whoſe utility is moſt ex- 
tenſive. Let us never forget, that our buſineſs 
in repreſenting the appearances of objects, is 


not to ſurpaſs, or to vary, but to imitate their 


natural effects; and thoſe methods are moſt 
uſeful, which to the readieſt expedition unite 
the happieſt certainty, 
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I wiſh to obſerve, preparatory to practice, 
that perſpective may be conſidered under two 
ideas (1) as DiRzerT (2) as ReFLtcTivs, To 
explain myſelf; I beg you to conſider that 
when you ſurvey objects, of what nature ſoever 
(whether a ſimple lawn, or an extenſive cham- 
paign), they appear before you if ſeen through a 
tranſparent medium, or glaſs window ; but, if 
you ſee them in a mirror, although their gene- 
ral effect is the ſame as before, and their veri- 
ſimility almoſt as deciſive, yet in ſome reſpetts 
they differ. The flab which is under that 
looking-glaſs, demonſtrates this matter: in 
looking at the ſlab itſelf (which we term an 
original object) we obſerve that its front is, 
and appears to be, neareſt to us; whereas in 
the glaſs, it is fartheſt off. This lady's fan 
which I lay open on the ſlab, appears in the 
original object with the circular edge of its 
mount fartheſt from us, and its handle neareſt 
to us; but in the glaſs, the mount ſeems to ap- 
proach, and the handle to recede; correſpond- 
ent to this effect, you ſee the ornamental 
figures on the mount are inverted. This re- 
flective quality enables the glaſs to exhibit a 
moſt perfect picture of ſurrounding objects; and 
when objects thus exhibited are correſpondently 
ſimilar, we are hardly induced to acknowledge 
the 
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the deception. This ſquare tea caddy, whoſe 
four ſides are perfectly uniform, appears almoſt 
as tangible in the glaſs as on the ſlab ; this round 
ball is as evidently a round ball in the glaſs, 
as in my hand; nor would you (were the ef- 
fect of light and ſhade ſuſpended) be ſenſible 
of any difference. This reflective perſpective 
(ſhall 1 fo call it) being abundantly more con- 
venient than the direct, for ſome ſubjects, be- 
comes an object of much attention: and in- 
deed, is equally exact, when the objects in- 
troduced are judiciouſly ſelected, and happily 
fituated, As for inſtance, if we wiſhed the 
glaſs to become a picture of the fan with its 
handle fartheſt from us and its circular mount 
neareſt to us,—by reverſing its original ſitu- 
ation, we obtain our deſire : nevertheleſs, the 
figures on the mount are not brought into 
their juſt ſituation, but though relieved from 
their topſy-turvy ſtate, yet continue reverſed 
as to right and left. Subjects containing geo- 
metrical figures, architectural deſigns (when 
regular and uniform), which admit of repreſen- 
tation by plan, are greatly facilitated by this 
procedure. 

Your attention, LADbigs and GENTLEMEN, 
is now directed to the neceſſary preparatives 
for the practice of perſpective: Among the 

firſt, 
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firſt, and moſt important, is Cons1DERATION, 
and this is to be applied to ſeveral articles. 
If, as we have already ſtated, the natural ho- 
rizon is the height of the eye, it needs little 
proof that its relative ſituation in a picture 
requires conſideration; and this appears yet 
more ſtrongly, when we reflect, that the eye, 
if ſuppoſed too high, raiſes the horizontal line 
proportionally above the juſt elevation at which 
we are accuſtomed to ſurvey objects, and at 
which others are expected to view them: and 
if we lower the horizon, none but dwarfs will 
thank us. In fact, as nature has proportioned 
us to the world about us, our beſt way is, to 
conſult that moderation which is moſt conve- 
nient, 

Moreover, as a piece of perſpeCtive is a 
repreſentation of certain objects from a given 
ſtation, we ſhould (if it may be done) endea- 
vour to accommodate the principles of a ſub- 
ject to the ſituation in which it is moſt likely 
to be inſpected ; ſince the nearer this ſituation 
approaches conformity to the original ſtation, 
the nearer will the effect of the compoſition ap- 
proach to veriſimility: this, therefore, is to be 
conſidered, And if in a picture intended for 
a certain place in any apartment, an artiſt 
_ omit to obſerye on which fide the light 

entered, 
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entered, and ſhould, therefore, caſt his ſnadows 


toward the window, and his lights from it, 1 


ſhould think him, to ſay no worſe, a very in- 
conſiderate practitioner. 

The infinite variety of caſes connected with 
the foregoing remarks, precludes the poſſibility 
of rules; but on the laſt article of conſider- 
ation, which at this time I ſhall ſubmit to your 
candor, ſomewhat like rules, or an advance 
towards them, may be attained. It is, I ſay, 
poſſible to regulate the DisTancs of the 


picture. 


Perſpective ſuppoſes that objects may be 
ſituated ſo cloſe to a ſpectator that he cannot 
ſee them, and in fact, our daily practice to- 
ward objects of any conſiderable magnitude 
juſtifies the ſcience ; ſince we conſtantly recede 


from them, to a proper diſtance, as obſerved 
on a former occaſion. 


An additional remark may confirm this idea. 
I conceive it needs little proof, that the boun- 
dary of the ſpace of viſion, or of the rays 
received by the eye, is a circle; for ſince 
the orifice of the pupil is circular, it cannot 
well be otherwiſe. Now, as we have already 
ſhewn, the two outlines, or boundaries, of 
the viſual rays from the two eyes, at a little 
diſtance from the perſon, have preciſely the 
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effect of one only; it appears clearly, that na- 
ture never intended any object; whoſe diame- 
ter is too large to be compriſed within the cir- 
cumference of that circle, ſhould be ſurveyed 
cloſer than the ſtation which produces this effect. 
In fact, the internal humours of the eye are ob- 
liged to aſſume a form different from their uſual 
one, when forced to accommodate themſelves 
to the inſpection of objects within this diſtance; 
and perhaps, aſter all, ſuch objects are uſually 
ſeen with one eye (the other becoming quieſ- 
cent), or at leaſt beſt ſeen with one eye only. 

A ſimilar mode of reaſoning greatly enforces 
the importance of this article to ſubjects not ſo 
cloſely approximated, but of larger dimenſions, 
ſeen dire#ly forward; and, if we advert to ſub- 
jects ſeen laterally, we ſhall find an injudicious 
diſtance very much increaſes: the confuſion of 
rays admitted ſideways into the eye, and what 
te being remote from the centre, is naturally diſ- 
ordered and indeterminate,” now becomes in- 
ſufferable: 

Permit a familiar example to elucidate this 
matter. When two perſons ſtand converſing 
cloſe together, they naturally look at each other 
about the height of the eye, conſequently ſee 
very little more of each other than the face; now, 


if theit converſation ſhould happen to refer to 
26, G the 
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the foot, 4 motion of the head is neceſſary to 
inſpect it: which motion of the head, be it re- 
membered, deranges totally the former ſyſtem 
of perſpective. But if a perſon was minded to 
ſurvey another from head to foot at one view, 
it would require a ſpace between them of at leaſt 
double the height of the beholder. And the 
ſame 1s true of latitude, as of altitude. 

To the choice of a judicious diſtance, which 
is a principal care of intelligent artiſts, the fol- 
lowing hints may contribute: 

If the centre of the perſpective ſyſtem 
adopted in a compoſition, be about the middle 
of a picture, the diſtance may be ſhorter than 
if it was at either fide; ſince before objects 
become ſufficiently remote from it to appear 
diſtorted, the picture ends: on the contrary, 
when the centre is near one ſide of a picture, a 
longer diſtance will regulate objects at the ex- 
tremes with moſt advantage. 

I fee little difficulty in determining geome- 
trically the diſtance requiſite, if what I lately 
offered is juſt; for, if to ſurvey a perſon five 
feet in height twice five feet is a neceſſary inter- 
val, to double the height of the eye in treating 
ſmaller ſubjects, or by increaſing the diſtance, to 
ſuit the apparent dimenſions of principal objects 
in larger pieces, is no great trouble, But un- 
fortunately geometry is an unaccommodating 
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kind of ſcience, and very adheſive to princi- 
ples once aſſumed; therefore, I wiſh to leave 
the matter rather to judgment, than to geo- 
metry. | 

Having fixed a height for the eye, and choſen 
a diſtance from whence the objects repreſented 
in a picture may. be moſt conveniently ſeen, 
we proceed to prepare the picture for prac- 
tice: by which I mean nothing more than in- 
ſcribing upon it thoſe imaginary lines, to whole 
properties we have already paid ſome attention. 
Firſt rule the horizontal line, then, having de- 
termined its centre, erect there the vertical 
line, and thus we have two lines, whereon all 
ſimilar planes (i. e. horizontal or vertical) will 
vaniſh, Moreover, as all horizontal planes 
vaniſh on the horizontal line, we have their 
proper vaniſhing point in the centre ; becauſe, 
the vaniſhing point to any plane (in whatever 
direction) is chat point at which a line drawn 
from the eye, parallel to that particular plane, 
ſtrikes the picture. 

Obſerve further, that theſe two planes are of 
neceſſity perpendicular to each other; 1 ſay the 
horizontal plane is perpendicular to the verti- 
cal, and the vertical to that: ſituation with re- 
ſpet to our natural horizon muſt now be 
forgotten, as beſide our purpoſe. 

We have already obſerved, that planes are 
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in fact of ſimilar conſtruction in every pofi- 
tion; therefore, the vertical plane is per- 
fectly correſpondent to the horizontal, except 
in ſituation, as erect upon it. The center beam 
of viſion is equally parallel to the vertical and 
horizontal planes, and gives the ſame point of 
each (i. e. their interſection) for its vaniſhing 
point. To demonſtrate this, take any perſpec- 
tive example, turn it till the vertical plane be- 
comes horizontal, and you will ſee evidently that 
both are governed by one centre, and now 
the horizontal plane becomes vertical. 

Thus far I hope our principles are clear, and 
luminous: referring you to the examples for 
certain ſpecimens of their application, I ſhall 
now offer a few remarks relative to the introduc- 
tion and appearance of objects in perſpec- 
tive. 

As moſt familiar to my auditory, I ſhall 
re- engage their attention to the mirror for il- 
Iuſtrating this particular; its reverſion of objects 
will hereafter appear of no real detriment, or 
conſequence. In fact, whenever geometrical 
plans of original objects are uſed (which on 
many occaſions are to learners very convenient), 
their perſpective repreſentations become reverſe; 
but they are not always neceſſary, as by given 
ſituat ions and dimenſions of objects, a maſter 
will generally aſcertain their repreſentations. 
To proceed. 

That 
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That upright looking-glaſs repreſents an 
vpright picture; this ſlab before it, the ground; 
where the ſlab touches the bottom of the glaſs, 
is of courſe the ground line. I lay on the ſlab 
this ſquare board, cloſe along the bottom of che 
glaſs, which, on looking into the glaſs, I ſee 
thus: the ſlab, and the board, are parallel to 
viſual rays direct from the eye to the centre, 
which rays are perpendicular to the glaſs. Now, 
the centre being the natural vaniſhing point of 
lines perpendicular to the picture, the two per- 
pendicular ſides of the board apparently tend to 
that point. The other two ſides of the ſquare 
being parallel to the picture (the glaſs in this 
experiment) have no perſpectivity connected 
with them, except apparent diminution of 
magnitude as they recede. [By the bye, this 
want of perſpectivity in the parallel ſides of 
a ſquare, obliges us to ſeek a line which poſ- 
ſeſſes determinate and exact relation to a ſquare, 
and alſo to the horizon; this we obtain by the 
diagonals, whoſe angular declination from the 
ſides of a ſquare being 45 degrees, gives 45 
degrees from the centre, on the horizontal line, 
for their vaniſhing point: as is illuſtrated in the 
examples. ] 

But, my chiet deſign 1n this experiment is, 
to ſhew, that the effects we have been noticing 
ariſe from the paralleliſm of the viſual rays and 
the ground plane. Now, in defign, we cannot 
cauſe a yariety of planes, and lines, to project 
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perpendicular from a picture; we therefore 
tranſpoſe their places, by imagining the eye 
with its ſyſtem of rays turned upward, and the 
ſlab, &c. (i. e. all before the ground line of a 
picture) turned downward ; this reſtores the 
paralleliſm, and produces ſimilar effects; fo 
that now a ſingle ſheet of paper contains the 
whole proceſs of perſpective lines. 

Right lines, having a regular and determinate 
. tendency, are eaſily put into perſpective; and 
angular figures, being compoſed of right lines, 
have little difficulty, fince we have accurate 
data to conduct us: but circular or curved 
lines offer no fuch data, and therefore oblige 
us to call in aſſiſtance from our worthy friends, 
whole tendency is regular and determinate. 

A circle, is a figure ſo complete and perfect 
in itſelf, that it eludes every attempt to diſcover 
a point in perſpective to which it has any rela- 
tion. Our beſt method therefore to obtain the 
repreſentation of a circle is, by inſcribing it in 
a ſquare of equal diameter, and taking advan- 
tage of thoſe points where the two figures cor- 
reſpond; by this procedure we obtain a ſketch, 
or ſkeleton, of the circle, capable of more or 
leſs accuracy, according to the diviſions and fub- 
diviſions of the original ſquare. Eight points 
are generally thought ſufficient in practice; but 
more may eaſily be obtained, if the ſquare is 
large enough to require them, 
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Nor on this occaſion only is a- ſquare of 
great utility, a little conſideration will find it a 
very conſequential figure ; as well becauſe its 
form is perpetually occurring (as is likewiſe a 
circle), as becauſe any other figure thus inſcribed 
in a ſquare, by taking advantage of its inter- 
ſections and ſubdiviſions, may be reprelentod 
with little trouble. 

When I ſay a ſquare and a circle are figures 
perpetually occurring, give me leave to au- 
thenticate my poſition. If we examine objects 
in the ſtreet, —fronts of houſes are ſquare, their 
windows ſquare, their doors ſquare;—thoſe of 
churches the ſame; or, at leaſt, ſquares com- 
bined with circles, Their domes are circular, 
their arches, and ſo on. The internal parts of 
edifices, whether for dwelling or ornament, are 
equally compoſed of ſquares ;—apurtments, and 
their furniture, tables, chairs, &c. moſtly ſquares : 
not only ſo, but many ſquare objects generate 
circles, as for inſtance, all which turn upon 
hinges; the hinge of a door becomes a centre, 
while the door itſelf in opening deſcribes a circle 
on the floor; the flap of a table, bureau, &c. 
does the ſame. Architectural columns are evi- 
dently compoſitions of circles, as are many 


objects which might be named, even to tea-cups 
and ſaucers. 


By a kind of ſimilar analyſis, we reduce a 
piece of perſpective to its firſt principles, Build- 
ings 
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ings may be conſidered, as compoſed of right 
lines, croffed by others at certain angles, which 
united deſcribe ſolids (or apparent ſolids), ele- 
vated on, or adjoining to, each other ; theſe 
lines thus deſcribing ſolids ceaſe at their ex: 
tremes, and, extremes of lines being mere points, 
furniſh the elements we are to employ. 

By inverſe procedure we compoſe the whole ; 
firſt we find the perſpective ſituation of one 
point, then of another beyond it ; theſe uni- 
ted make a line: in the ſame manner other 
lines may be made ; theſe attached, by degrees 
become a ſolid : ſolids raiſed on each other, of 
adjoining to each other, compoſe buildings ; 
whoſe extent, how large ſoever, is merely an 
addition of ſolids to ſolids, and parts to parts, 
ſo related, that, having adjuſted one part truly, 
the others are eaſily determined. 

The almoſt irreſiſtible effect of regularity 
may be very juſtly inferred from hence ; and 
not leſs juſtly, the neceſſity of careful begin- 
ning, and orderly progreſſion, Perſpective, in 
this reſpect, is an emblem of life; how many 
perſons have proceeded from a point to a line, 
from lines to a ſuperſtructure, whoſe termina- 
tion they did not foreſee, when the firſt line was 
ſuggeſted, or the firſt point conceded ! 

Since I have thus introduced analyſis, I ſhalt 
requeſt your attention, Lapits and GEeNTLE= 
MEN, to a few additional remarks. The per- 


ſpective, 
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ſpective I have the honor to introduce to you, is 
founded on the doctrine and properties of planes; 
and planes are more univerſal than ſuperficial 
obſervation may ſuddenly imagine: we have ſaid 
they appear around us in the ſtreet, and ſo they 
do in the parlor ; the fides of a room are planes, 
or parts of planes, likewiſe the cielingand the floor. 
What is the ſuperficies of this table but planes? 
Its face is a horizontal plane ; as I let down a 
flap, that flap becomes an inclined plane : doors 
are alſo (vertically) inclined planes, when partly 
open, or at certain angles to the yertical plane : 
chairs, when falling, become inclined (or parts 
of inclined) planes; if we quit the room, ſo are 
the ſtairs, and cieling above them; fo are roots 
of houſes; and all inequalities of hills and dales, 
in the moſt extenſive proſpect. , 

Theſe principles are more largely explained 
in the examples, which I beg you not to paſs 
over lightly, but to delineate with care. It has 
been my endeavour ſq to ſelect and arrange 
them, that each naturally leads to its ſucceſſor; 
and that they might compoſe a connected 
chain of precepts, in which a ſtudent may pro- 
ceed gradually and certainly—- 


Thought following thought, and ſtep by ſtep led on. 
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I ſhall juſt hint, that it is not always neceſſary 


to have on a drawing every line to every point, 
at once ; but after thoſe relating to one obje& 


have been drawn with a pencil, and the re- 


quiſite parts inked in, the pencil lines may be 
diſmiſſed. In ſome cafes it is ſcarce neceſſary 
to draw lines at all; but, by laying the edge of a 
ruler from point to point, ſo much of that line 
may be taken as occaſion requires. 

Nor would I adviſe my friends to draw by 
perſpective proceſs every minutia of a com- 
poſition, every ornament in a moulding, or every 
inequality of ſurface : The principal lines and 
ſpaces, if juſtly inſerted, will regulate the infe- 
rior ; and trifling objects are not worth the time 
and trouble they waſte. Be it always remembered, 
that the utility of perſpective is to deceive the 
eye of a ſpectator; and furely an eye and a hand 
accuſtomed to inſpect and to operate by judicious 
principles, whoſe intelligence ariſes from ſyſtem- 
atic knowledge, will be very adequate to ſuch 
deception ; always ſuppoſing, that the objeQs 
in queſtion have been well underſtood, and that 


practice has imparted a facility in their delinea- 


tion : and indeed I may juſtly affert, that many 
objects are with more eaſe and readineſs deline- 
ated from their originals by an accurate hand, 
than by the rules of perſpective ; of which the 
capitals of columns, eſpecially of the lighter 


and 
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and more decorated orders of columns, are de- 
ciſive, but by no means ſingular, inſtances. 

As in the ſtudy of muſic, notwithſtandinig an 
inſtrument may be very accurately conſtrued, 
and very nicely toned, to excel in playing on 
t requires a good natural ear, improved by at- 
tention and practice; ſo in the arts of deſign (of 
which perſpective is a principal part), be the rules 
ever ſo judicious, clear, demonſtrable, and ex- 
tenſive, yet to execute any compoſition happily 
and gracefully, requires the guidance of an 
eye accuſtomed to obſervation and remark, ex- 
erciſed in the effects of natural objects, ſenſible 
of their moſt beautiful combinations, and diſ- 


poled and ready to imitate them: thus accom- 


pliſhed, it may juſtly hope, not only to apply with 
facility the principles of ſcience and taſte, but 


« To ſnatch a grace BEYOND THE RULES OF ART.” 


I offer theſe hints, LADIES and GENTLE- 
MEN, becauſe I wiſh to diveſt this ſtudy of in- 
cumbrance : ] am no friend to operoſe diagrams, 
and radii of lines, which render difficult and 
complex what is eaſy and clear. I rather deſire 
to arrange and ſimplify intricacies, in which 
undertaking I have to requeſt your candor; and, 
if ſucceſs crown my endeavours, I have to ex- 


pe& your applaule. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


On the plates belonging io LEcTurE II. 


TP the following plates, it has been endeavoured topre- 

ſerve an uniformity of references and marks, in order 
to inform the ſpectator, at firſt ſight, which are the prin- 
cipal lines and points made uſe of. Thus I means the 
place of the natural Eye, which is tranſpoſed accord- 
ing to the principles adopted in page 46. H L is uſed 
to.mark the Horizontal Line, C denotes the Center, and 
the bottom of each example is the ground line. 

Tt is further to be noticed, that the diſtance is ge- 
nerally too ſhort, throughout theſe examples, for objects 
ſituated /aterally (in order to avoid the multiplication of 
plates); as by this management they contain a greater 
number of objects, and equally diſtinct : for the fame rea- 
ſon, the examples are drawn on the horizontal plane; but 
it will be very advantageous to the ſtudent to turn them, 
and to accuſtom himſelf to view and delineate them 
in various poſitions, as their conſtruction is preciſely the 
ſame. By this method, every example may become as 
uſeful, as two, or three. 

It is obvious to remark, that all figures put into per- 
ſpecti ve by means of geometrical plans are reverſe from 
the original plan: this reverſion is eaſily accommodated 
to truth, hy changing the poſition of the plan, by which 
means all confuſion is avoided, Perſpective plans may be 
formed without the geometrical figure, by given mea- 


ſures, and angles, 
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No. I. This example ſhews the method of putting into 
perſpective a RIGHT LINE, as A B; or part of a right 
line, as A 1; or a ſimple point, as A. Having placed 
(HL) the horizontal line, and determined the center 
(C), and the diſtance (C I), I is the tranſpoſed place 
of the natural eye, If A be conſidered as a point, unite 
it to the ground line, by a right line, in any direction at 
pleaſure (as at B); rule from I a line, parallel to this 
line, towards H L (as, near H); then is the] point 
where it ſtrikes HL the yaniſhing point to A B: 
unite B to this point by a line, in ſome part of which 
line will the repreſentation of A be found. To aſcer- 
tain its exact place, unite A to I: the interſection of the 
two lines marks the (pot, as at A. It is evident that the 
line A t may be determined by treating the point 1 as 
we have already treated the point A; which will give its 
ſcat on the line B H at 1. The repreſentation of the whole 
line A Bis equally readily found, as appears. by the 
figure. | 

The direQion of the original line is of no conſe- 
quence, or effect; in every direction its parallel from I 
muſt be drawn to H L. 

No. II. Is a variation from the former example, by 
ſuppoſing the original line to be perpendicular to the 
picture. The principal ſyſtematic lines are. as before, 
In this caſe, as the line A B or D E would naturally 
vaniſh in C (which is its parallel), we are concerned only 
to determine its length; this is obtained in AB 


by 
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by uniting. A and 1 ; the interſection gives B a for the 
length of BA: butas D I, if united, yet continues a 
mere line, we miſt find others to cut off its proportion. 
Unite E to the ground line, by a line in any direction, 
and by a parallel line unite D; then by a parallel from I 
to H L we obtain a point, to which when the inter- 
ſections of D and E on the ground line are united, 
they give 4 e for the repreſentation of D E. 

No. III. A sqQuARE is compoſed of four ſides, two 
perpendicular to the other two: if ſuppoſed to be ſituated 
with two ſides parallel to the picture, it is evident that 
the two other ſides will be perpendicular to that picture. 
Theſe may be conſidered as two lines (placed as in the 
foregoing example), which naturally vaniſh in C, to 
which therefore unite them : to determine their lengths 
ſeen in perſpeCtive, rule a diagonal line from the oppo- 
ite corners of the original ſquare, which line unite to 
the ground line; rule its parallel from I to H L, and 
unite its ſeat on the ground line to that point in HL 
ſo procured ; its interſections will cut one line of the 
two drawn to C in its neareſt part, *and the-other line 
in its furtheſt part from theſe interſections: lines parallel 
to H L will complete the figure. E. gr. ABDE 
is an original ſquare; produce A D and. B E to 
the ground line; theſe vaniſh in C: produce alſo A E 
to the ground line; this vaniſhes in its parallel I L, 
and gives a d be for the repreſentation -of A D 
B E. | x 

N. B. The diagonal of a ſquare being naturally 45 
degrees, if an angle of 45 degrees be made from I and 
continued to H L (as at L), it will give L for the va- 
niſhing point of ſuch a line, without the neceſſity of 
recurring to the original figure, 
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No. IV. Repreſents a ſquare lying obliquely to the 
picture: continue the ſides E B E D to the ground 
line, at 1 2, and alſo the ſides B A, D A; find the va- 
niſhing points on H L by lines from I, parallel to E B 
and E D; the feats on the ground line (1 2) of the 
original figure united to thoſe points, give a b de for i its 
repreſentation. 

No. V. Is a TRIANGLE in perſpective: it is obtained 
by uniting two of its, ſides, D B and A B to the 
ground line ; lines parallel to theſe originals, drawn 
from I to H L, give the vaniſhing points of thoſe two 
ſides; to which points rule their interſections on the 
ground line, which give 5 d for their length; a line 


parallel to H L completes the figure, and gives a 4 


for the repreſentation of A D. The veracity of this pro- 
ceſs is proved, by uniting D and A to I, which equally 
gives a d. 
For the greater facility of inſpection, the principal 
ſyſtematic lines throughout this plate are ſimilar in each 
example, 
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No. I. Is the proceſs of putting into perſpective a PEN- 
TAGON, and is in its operation preciſely the ſame as for- 
mer figures. A D E B F is an original figure; unite 
the various ſides to the ground line (as A D at 1; 
E Bat 2; and A F, B F as near F): parallel to D 
A 1 draw from I, I K; parallel to E B 2 draw from 
I, IJ; draw likewiſe from I parallels to A F and to 
B F. The various ſeats of the original lines on the ground 
line, drawn to their reſpective vaniſhing points, form 
the figure. E. gr. 1 to K gives a d; 2 oJ gives he; 
and 
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and fo of the others: a line from d to 4, parallel to HL, 
completes the proceſs, 
In treating a ſquare, No. 3. Plate V. we obſerved, 
that if an angle of 45 degrees had been made at I, it 
would have given the ſame points for vaniſhing points 
as the formation of an original angular line does. In 
the ſame manner, the points for a regular pentagon, and 
for any polygonal figure, may be found according to the 
following TABLE, | 


"Sides, Angles at the centre, Angle made by the ideas. 


4. A ſquare makes an angle of 90? ——— go? 
5. A pentagon — 72 — 108 
6. An hexagon — 60 — 120 
7. An heptagon 514 — 120+ 
8. An octagon — 45 — 135 
9. A nonecagon 40 — 140 
10. A decagon — 3 — 144 
11 An undecagon —— Ji — _ 147% 
12. A duodecagon —— 30 — 150 


The angle at the centre of a regular polygon is found 
by dividing 360 by the number of ſides: thus 360 di- 
vided by 5, gives 72 degrees for the angle at the centre 
of a pentagon : 360 divided by 6, gives 60 degrees for 
the angle at the centre of an hexagon, But the angle 
made by the two adjacent ſides of a polygon is found by 
ſubtracting the angle at the centre, from 180 degrees; 
thus from 180 take 72, there remain 108 degrees, 
which is the angle made by the ſides of a pentagon : if 
from 180 we take 60, there- remain 120 degrees, far 
the angle made by the ſides of an hexagon, and fo of 
others. 


No. 


1 


No. II. Shews the readieſt method of putting a cirele 
into perſpective: firſt form the ſquare A DE B round 
the circle, which it touches in four points; each angle of 

the ſquare is biſected, by ruling, through the centre of 

the circle, diagonals tothe oppoſite corners: where theſe 
ftrike the circumference of the circle, rule lines paral- 
lel to A D, and BE : thus we have four additional 
points; unite the original lines to the ground line, and 
likewiſe one of the diagonals, as at A : theſe prolonged 
to their vaniſhing points will give for the ſeat of the 
circumference of the circle, firſt, the ſides of the 
ſquare ; ſecondly, four additional points (1, 2, 3, 4, 
correſponding to the ſame numbers in the figure) in- 
dicated by the interſections of the tranſverſe lines: 
theſe eight points united carefully will deſcribe a circle, 
It is obvious to remark, that the ſame eight points 
would repreſent an octagon, if united by right lines in- 
ſtead of circular. 

No. III. Repreſents the effect of circles when paral- 
lel to the picture, and is an advance toward the treating 
of ſolid bodies in perſpective: C is the centre; C V 
the horizontal line : the diſtance is ſomewhat more than 

double C Y, and may be conceived as placed at the 
other extremity of that line, but is omitted in the plate, 
and its half diſtance marked: on the ground line at A and 
B are placed the diſtances between the circles; firſt, aſ- 
certain the ſeat of the cylinder, which rule to C; then 
rule A and B to their vaniſhing points : at the inter- 
ſections of A, with the ſeat of the object, raiſe a per- 
pendicular ; and, taking the propoſed diameter of the 
circle, ſtrike the circumference from a: ruleato C; 
and on this line will be ſituated the centers of every 
other circle, as appears at ö, &c. 

26 I No. IV. 
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No. IV. Explains the repreſentation of a cylinder 
ſtanding erect, the points as before. We may here ob- 
ſerve, that as a cylinder is nothing more than two cir- 
cles united by right lines, fo to put this figure in perſpec- 
tive, form firſt the inferior circle (by No. 2, if you 
pleaſe) ; then erect perpendiculars, and form the ſupe- 
rior circle by the ſame method : this example may like- 
wiſe be performed, from having only a ſingle line given 
as a diameter, as 1 2; which ſee further illuſtrated in 
No. 2, plate VII. 

No. V. Shews how to repreſent a ſolid ſquare, or 
cube: and is performed by finding firſt the perſpective 
ſeat of its plan; vide No. 3, plate IV. which gives ab 
for the ſeats of A B. On the ground line ere the 
propoſed height of the object, as at D, which unite to 
C: then at @ and 5 erect perpendiculars, which will 
be cut by the line D C, at their proper height, and 
form the neareſt face of the ſquare, as at ab1 3: the 
furtheſt face of the ſquare is found by the ſame means ; 
and the top of it, by ruling from the interſections with 
D C, lines parallel to H L, as 2 4, and 1 3, to 
complete the figure. 

No. VI. Hluftrates the prineiples of the perſpective 
repreſentation of a pyramid: firſt find its perſpective 
plan; vide No. 4, plate IV: and for the height of the 
object, take 7 g perpendicular to the ground line; 
find the center of the plan of the pyramid, by drawing 
the croſs line a ù then draw d towards C, till it inter- 
ſets a h: raiſe on this center a perpendicular: where 
it is cut by g L is the top of the pyramid ; to which 
rule a 6 d to complete the figure, 
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PLATE VII. 


No. I. Is a cube in perſpective, ftanding oblique to 
the picture: firſt find its perſpective plan, as in No. 4, 
plate IV; erect perpendiculars from its extremes; draw 
5 H, which gives by its interſections part of the top; 
from L draw lines through theſe interſections, which by 
cutting the remaining perpendiculars complete the 
figure. Obſerve, that when the ſquare ſtood fronting, 
as in No. 5, plate VI. the height was ruled to C, the 
center; but when it ſtands oblique, the height is ruled 
to the vaniſhing point of the ſides. 

A cube, like a cylinder, is compoſed of two ſimilar 
faces united by right lines, and therefore may be confi- 
dered as being two perſpective plans of the ſame figure 
at different heights, connected together; and the ſame 
idea may be attached to various polygonal figures. 

No. II. Is a cirele put into perſpective by means of 
its given diameter 1 2: the ſyſtematic lines as uſual, 
Set one foot of the compaſſes in H, and with the open- 
ing H I, ſtrike I B: then with the opening LI, ſtrike 
I A: through the middle of x 2, draw a line from C, 
likewiſe another from. H, and another from L : then the 
points which form the circumference- are thus found ; 
1 and 2 are already given, as the original diameter: 
3 is found by drawing L 2, which cuts the line 3 Cin 3; 
4 is found by drawing L 1, which cuts the line 3 C in 4; 
5 is found by drawing B 2, which cuts the line 5 Hin 5; 
6 is found by drawing B 1, which cuts the line 5 H in 6; 
7 is found by drawing A 1, which cuts the line 7 L in 7; 
8 is found by drawing A 2, which cuts the line 7 L in 8; 
the points thus procured, muſt be carefully united: 


this 
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this method ſerves for an octagon alſo; and is the 
readieſt way to repreſent circles within others. 

No. III. Suppoſing theſe examples ſufficient to ex- 
plain the manner of treating ſolid bodies, &c. we proceed 
to ſhew the nature of other objects. It has already 
been obſerved in LecTuRE II, that every rotatory object 
forms circles at its circumference, of which the hinge 
is the center: on this principle are the doors in this ex- 
ample put into perſpective. Fig. 1. C is the centre, HL 
the horizontal line; the breadth of the door is marked on 
the ground line, as A B; and A is the depth it muſt 
be in the room. Draw D H, cutting A C in E; 
draw from E, a line parallel to the ground line, as E F; 
which is cut by B C in F, and determines the width of 
the door at that part (ſuppoſe half open); F ruled to H 
will give e for the edge of the door, if ſuppoſed ſhut: the 
ſemicircle on the floor is formed by the ordinary methods. 
From the bottom of the door E, to the circumference 
of the circle, gives the ſituation of the door: the ſame 
line continued to H L gives its vaniſhing point, as at 
I: perpendiculars from the bottom of the door, and 
its edge, are cut by a line from I, to determine its 
height. In Fig. 2. the door is ſeen open ſomewhat 
differently : the ſame proceſs gives K for its vaniſhing 
point; as is clear by the figure. 

No. IV. Is a repreſentation of a trap-door in the 
floor: AB its breadth: which of courſe is the front 
of the aperture. The door C, and its hinge D, are 
found exactly as the ſame parts in the foregoing figures; 
is one vaniſhing point for the quarter of a circle, cor- 
reſponding to the ſquare AD e f. If this figure, or 
thoſe of No. 3, are turned, and viewed ſideways, they 
mutually illuſtrate each other. 


3 No. V. 
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No. V. Shews the inſide of an apartment: C the 
center, L the horizontal line; the windows are placed 
according to meaſures given, and ſet off on the ground 
line A. 123 4 refer to the diſtances of the window 
panes, &c. and being ruled to L, cut. the line A C, at 
the proper places, from whence perpendiculars being 
Taiſed, the wall of the window is found ; the panes being 
ſuppoſed at the outer edge of the wall, require the con- 
tinuation of the lines 2 L, 3 L, croſs the window {ll 
5, 5; the upright meaſures, 5 6 7 8 9, determine the 
heights of the various parts, not only in the neareſt 
wall, but (being ruled to C) in the furtheſt, by their 
interſection with it; to which 5 67 8 9 are parallel, 
The lines are continued croſs the window ſill for the panes, 
as before; and their diſtances from each other are fegu- 


lated by the original meaſures on the ground line, drawn 


to C, as appears at 1 2 3 4. All meaſures for hori- 
' zontal objects muſt be placed on the ground line, or on 
a line parallel to it; and thoſe for vertical objects, on an 
upright line, 

F 


No. I. As all horizontal and vertical planes, and ob- 
jects, in every ſituation, however diverſified, follow the 
rules already laid down ; we preſume what has been ſaid 
may ſuffice to explain the method of repreſenting them 
in perſpective; we proceed now to illuſtrate the nature 
of planes not perpendicular, or parallel, to the * 
but inclined to it. 

In this example, C is be center of the picture, C I 
its diſtance, H L the vaniſhing line of the ground plane 


R Q.: The line above R marks the inclination of the 


plane to be repreſented, with the picture (and is here 
27 K ſuppoſed 


"* 
= 
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e 70 degrees). Through C; draw .C G, pa- 
rallel to the line above R, and of equal length to the diſ- 
tance C I; perpendicular to C G erect C S; through 
S, draw AS B parallel to CG; this is the vaniſhing 
line for the plane propoſed, S its center, and S G equal 
to its diſtance. | 

This object has faces in three various inclinations; 
firſt, that lying on the ground, which accordingly va- 
niſhes in the vaniſhing points to the ground, as d f and 
e k; ſecondly, other faces perpendicular to the ground, as' 
e 1g ; thirdly, an inclined face not parallel to either, as 
d fig; which is our immwiate object. ED F is an ori- 
ginal plan, whole lines being continued ſtrike the ground 
line in R, and Q, &c. Rule R to L, being coincident with 
the ground plane; and Q and its parallel to H.; by 
which we obtain df for the repreſentation of D F: and 
by the ſame means, we obtain el, which now completes 
the perſpective plan of the object. From d draw d 
B; from F draw f B: erect on e perpendicular, 
which cuts d B in /: and from I rule L, cutting 7 B in 
g; which completes the figure. 

M K Shews the fide-elevation of this objeRt. 

No. II. Figure 1. Repreſents an inclined plane, one 
. ſide of which is parallel to the picture: ere& on the 
center a perpendicular at pleaſure; and at H, form ſuch 
an angle as the plane to be treated is ſuppoſed to make ; 
as at K. Rule a line in that direction from U, till it 
interſeQs the perpendicular from C, as at I : through 1, 
rule a line parallel to H L, as VI; which being the 
vaniſhing line to the plane, governs its perſpective. To 
I (its center) rule D and E; to C, the cepter of that 
part coincident with the ground, rule C; on 4 
ereta line, which cuts DI in A; from A, a line parallel 
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to H L completes the figure ; or A may be found by its 
oy proper diagonal (being a ſquare) ruled to V, its vaniſh- 
N ing point, as appears by the figure. 
Figure 2 is a ſimilar example, and the ſquare e d g i 
is found as ſquares in general: VI being its vaniſh- | 
ing line, | | 


PF: JN . | 


No. I. Is an application of the foregoing principles _ 
to a natural object, and repreſents a flight of ſtairs in 1 
perſpective: C is the center of the horizontal line; O | 
is the angle made by the aſcent of the ſtairs ; and gives 8 
V for the tranſpoſed center, to which the inclined lines [| 
are ruled, The meaſures of the ſtairs are ſet on the | 
ground line, as 1 2, and 3 4. The ſhadow of the 1 | 
rail D is found by taking A B as a ray, to which all f 
ſhadows that fall on the uprights of the ſtairs are paral· 4 
Jel ; thoſe which fall on the horizontal parts of the ſtairs '.Y 
follow their direction, and vaniſh in C. 
No. II. Is a double croſs in perſpective: ABCD | 
is the ground line, on which the thickneſs of the up- 
right is to be marked, as BC; and the extent of the | \ il 
croſs bar, as C D: theſe meaſures are ruled to L (the | 
center in this example), and by the diagonal D ruled to | 
H, form a ſquare, which is the plan of the figure. On 1 
C ere& a perpendicular to receive the meaſures for the j 
upright, as G F, and E; from the interſeQions of the il 
plan, raiſe perpendiculars for the upright, as from þ c f; | 
where theſe are cut by the meaſures GL, FL, and 
E L, rule horizontal lines for the ſituations of the bar 
whoſe lengths are determined by perpendiculars fro 
the plan below : thus x 2 are governed by a þ; and 1 
3 4, by de: the figure diſtinctly deſcribes the whole. | 
K 2 No 
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No. III. Is a repreſentation of à bureau, with the 


flap open; which is much the ſame as the trap door, 
No. 4, Plate VII.: e is its hinge, fits edge, a he the cir- 
ele it forms in opening, O O on the line OX, two points 
which aſſiſt to draw the circle by; X the diſtance of 
that circle: A is one ſide of the bureau perpendicular to 
the picture and B the ground line. 


„ 


No. I. Figure 1, Repreſents a priſm (one of whoſe 
fides is perpendicular to the ground) reſting on an in- 
clined plane: This figure is an advance on No. 2, 
Plate VIII. C is the center of H L, the horizontal line ; 
Z is the original plane, and V the priſm ftanding on it. 
Draw through C, a line perpendicular to it, as VCO: 
place the priſm Y at the point of diſtance H, and rule 


lines equal to the angles it makes, to O and to V; 


through theſe points, O and V, draw lines parallel to 
H L, which thus become vaniſhing lines to its upper 
and under faces. The ſurfaces of Z and of Y being 
parallel, have the ſame vaniſhing point (O). The plane 
B, Figure 1, follows exactly No. 2, Plate VIII: take g þ 
for the ſeat of A on B; from V draw V g, V h, beyond 
g and b; and by the diagonal N g prolonged beyond 


| g, cutting V h in h, we obtain one termination of this 


face, which is completed by ruling @ b parallel to g h: 
rule for the other face a O, 5 O, which, cut by the 
diagonal 5 K, will give cd for! the termination of the 
other face; or, it may be found, by erecting a perpen- 
dicular from g to c, and drawing c d. e F on the ground 
line mark the width of A. | 
In Figure 2, the plane A is conſtructed in a fimilar 
manner with B in Figure 1. e g vaniſhes in V; and f de- 
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notes the middle of the object: a he d is a ſquare lying 
oblique to A; whoſe fitles @ b, and c d, vaniſh. in K: and 
a c and bd in a correſponding point on the other ſide O. 
No. II. Is an application of the principles and ma- 
nagement of inclined planes to landſcape : in this ex- 


ample, we have a flat country, interſected by a deſcent 
(I 5 a G) and a riſing ground (dn K c). For the flat 


country, H L is the horizontal line, and C the center. 


E B F is the vaniſhing line of the deſcending plane 
(conſequently below the horizon), B its center, L B its 
inclination. 8 A is the vaniſhing line of the aſcending 
plane (conſequently above the horizon), A its center, 
H A its inclination. Firſt diſpoſe of the flat country, by 
drawing I C, G C, the houſeM (whoſe vaniſhing point 
is D) &, Then for the deſcending plane, draw I B, 
G B; a diagonal from G to E gives 6 for one termi- 
nation of this plane, which is completed by a line (6 a) 
parallel to I G. The poſts U T, and their ſhadows, 
Fall vaniſh in B. For the aſcent, take d c as a ground 
line, and rule dA, c A, cutting J C in a, and G K in K. 
The water is of neceſſity horizontal, and therefore va- 
niſhes in C. 


To find the point & in the water (a o being its ſur- 


face), draw the perpendicular K 4, and a C, cutting it 
in 7, Which is the feat of K on the water; make r * 
equal to v K, for the reſlection of K in the water: q is 
the reflection of p. 


The ſhadows are caſt by the ſun ſuppoſed to be pas 


rallel to the picture, in the inclination R; parallel to 
which, draw 1 7, and parallel to H L draw 6 i; unite I ü 
for the ſhadow of II/: to continue the ſhadow on the 
water, draw i C, which is cut by the bank at m; unite 
m n, which completes the ſhadow of I / n. 
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No. III. Is another application of theſe principles to 
landſcape : C the center, H L the horizontal line, D G 
the ground line, D A the height of the riſing ground, 
if it was ſituated on the ground line; N B its height 
atN; K 1, if produced to H L, is the diſtance. The 
houſe E vaniſhes in C. The reſt is explained in the 
former figure, or too obvious to need explanation. 


*.* There are two plates of theſe ſubjects, one out- 
lined, the other ſhadowed, 


— —— 


As the whole proceſs of practical perſpective is inti- 
mately connected with the foregoing ſuite of examples, it 
is proper to requeſt the particular attention of the ſtudent 
to them; eſpecially, as he is aſſured, that they contain 
nothing ſuperfluous, or that may be diſpenſed with, but 
are arranged with deſign, that he may eaſily carry in his 
memory the rules they exemplify. It is neceſſary to be 
explicit on this ſubject, becauſe it is very uncommon to 
tieat this ſcience fo conciſely in regard to the number of 
plates; but there is much reaſon to imagine that mul- 
tiplied examples, and numerous plates, have frequently 
prevented that attention from being beſtowed on it (be-_ 
cauſe ſeemingly attended with difficulty) which the ſcience 
deſerves : whereas, in fact, its principal rules are by no 
means either difficult or complex; and the trouble con- 
nected with any part of it ariſes rather from the nature 
of certain objects to which it is applied, and from the 
inventions of ornamental decorations, whoſe compoſition 
is intricate. Now as the members of any part of a 
building are but diviſions or portions of a certain extent, 
it is clear, that, if we are able to repreſent that extent, 
and to divide it into ſuch portions, we are alſo able to 

| | treat 
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treat whatever thoſe portions may contain: and thus 
the viſe of perſpective appears moſt evidently in thoſe 
articles, whoſe juſt repreſentation is naturally difficult, 
and without this aſſiſtance impoſſible. 

It will be extremely eaſy for the ſtudent to multiply 
examples ſimilar to thoſe here offered him; and in- 
deed it is adviſable that he ſhould vary and diverſify 
them at his pleaſure ; whether by giving various direc- 
tions to his original lines, or by drawing to the right 
hand, what is here given. to the left, or by any other 
change which fancy may ſuggeſt, ' 

It is alſo proper to remark, that the n ol 
horizontal pictures is preciſely the ſame as that of verti- 
cal pictures, which is eaſily experimented by looking 
up to the ceiling; in which caſe, the center beam or 
ray from the eye equally regulates every other line: the 
ſame if a perſon from a high parapet looks down to 
the ground; the wall of the houſe which ſupports the 
parapet anſwers to the ſituation of a horizontal plane, 
and the ground is to him vertical. But as it is hardly 
to be ſuppoſed that our readers ſhould undertake ſuch 
ſubjeQs, the preſent hint is thought ſufficient without 
examples, 

Perſpective has by * perſons been applied, to re- 
preſent as receding what really approaches, and to bring 
forward what retires; but at the ſame time that this is 
allowed to be curious, it is equally conſidered as uſeleſs, 
and merely is the effect of irregular ſurfaces forming 
one picture. 

It is amazing to ſee the errors committed by artiſts 
(not otherwiſe without merit) in their repreſentation of 
ſundry objects, and even frequently of ſpaces and diſ- 
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tances: whereas, if they would inſert on their deſigns 
merely three or four of the principal direQing lines, they 
could not poſſibly commit ſuch miſtakes. Even in hiſto- 
rical compoſitions, it is adviſable to eſtabliſh a height 
correſpondent to that of a figure, and to gradate the 
fame toward the horizontal line, as a directory for 
figures, &c. removed from the front of the picture. The 
fame ſcale would ſerve to proportionate other objects, 
ſuch as houſes, &c. ſince it would then be ſcarcely poſſi- 
dle to repreſent dwellings ſo ſmall as to be uninhabitable, 
or their doors ſo ſtraight as to deny a paſſage ; on the 
other hand, it would prevent their dimenſions from ſuit- 
ing giants rather than men. 

With regard to planes inclined to the picture, and to 
the horizon, it may be obſerved, that it is not always ne- 
ceſſary to delineate them by the proceſs here given; but 
if the fituation of the extremes of that portion of the 
plane which is wanted, can be determined by means of 
any points already obtained, they may be repreſented 
veryeaſlily : as for inſtance, the roof of a houſe, if the part 
where it joins to the front wall, be ſuppoſed, or given, 
and the ſame at the ridge of the roof, it is evident, that 
theſe points united by a line give the direction of the 
roof; and as the ridge is uſually parallel to the front 
wall, it equally directs the roof in every part. The ſame 
remark applies to landſcape: it is not always neceſſary 
10 draw the inclination of a hill, &c. geometrically : by a 
little practice, the eye will quickly diſcover the true 
bearings of ſurfaces to each other, and will accordingly 
treat them with ſufficient accuracy, after being famili- 
arized to correct principles. | 


LECTURE 


LECTURE III. 


F the principles, which in the preceding 
LEcTuREs have been honoured with your 
attention, LADbtEs and GENTLEMEN, have been 
ſo clearly ſtated as their importance deſerves, 
I may juſtly flatter. myſelf, the remainder of our 
ſubje& will be eaſily diſcuſſed, and readily 


underſtood ; for, if we have once acquired 
accurate ideas of objects as ſeen in perſpetive, 


and know how to repreſent them juſtly, and 
on genuine principles, we ſhall need very little 
exertion of genius, or of ſtudy, to compre- 


hend aright the natural effects of their Snabows: 


which at this opportunity are the ſubjects to be 
inveſtigated, | 

Shadows are deprivations, orabſences, of light, 
cauſed by the interpoſition of bodies ſufficient- 
ly denſe to prevent the paſſage of luminous rays; 


and though it cannot, with exact propriety, be 


aſſerted, that ſhadows are the offspring of light; 


yet it muſt be granted, that, without light, there 


would be no ſhadow. 


27. L. Darkneſs 
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Darkneſs was anterior to light, and ſeems 


more intimately connected with this lower 
world; ſince ſo ſoon as the great diſpenſer and 


cauſe of light withdraws his beams, obſcurity 


returns, and continues, till the activity of the 


ſolar rays again diſpels the gloom; to the con- 


ſtant joy of univerſal nature. Yet though © light 
be pleaſant, and it be a cheerful thing to behold 
the ſun,” too much of this invaluable bleſſing is 
not only uſeleſs, but injurious: ſo that, beſide the 
wonderful proviſion made in our viſual organs 


for excluding redundance, we alſo experience no 
little refreſhment from reviving ſhade. 


If ſhadows be merely interruptions of lu- 


minous rays, we may, without reluctance, en- 


gage a-few- minutes attention on ſome of the 


properties of light. Its rapidity is ſo vehe- 


ment, that its effects may be conſidered as inſtan- 
taneous ; bur that principle whereby its courſe 
is determined, more nearly concerns the ſub- 
ject of our attention. For if, inſtead of con- 
ſtantly keeping a direct line, its courſe was 
oblique, or ſpiral, or volutory in any manner, 
we ſhould be to ſeek for different principles 
whereby to aſcertain its progreſs: but as by 
the Almighty fat, which ſaid © Licar be, and 
light was,“ it takes invariably the neareſt courſe 
from point to point, we acquire, by a fimple 
experiment, perfect knowledge of its direction. 

4 ; | Whoever 


I 
Whoever will interpoſe an opaque body 
between the origin and ſource of light, natural 
or artificial, and any proper ſubſtance expoſed 
to its rays, will eaſily perceive the illumina- 
tions of thoſe rays are precluded from the object 


furtheſt off, by their ſtriking againſt that which Th. 


is neareſt; and alſo, that a direct line drawn to 
the luminary from any part of the ſpace where 
light is ſuſpended, will paſs through a corre- 
ſpondent part of that obje& which ſuſpends the 
light. For inſtance, when] hold my hand between 
the candle and the wainſcot, it prevents many 
rays of light from paſſing further, and, con- 
ſequently, occaſions a blank of light (i. e. a ſha- 
dow) on the wainſcot ; which blank (or ſhadow) 
is directly ſtrait from the candle. And ſo very 
minute, and correſpondent to the form of hat- 
ever impedes their progreſs are the rays of light, 
that they aſſume exactly its figure and outline, 
and deſcribe a form perfectly ſimilar, on the 
neareſt ſuperficies which may receive it. | 
Conſidered as related to' peripective, light 
divides into two kinds: to each attention is ne- 
ceſſary. FixsT, the NATURAL ſolar, or lunar 
light, whoſe origin being comparatively im- 
menſely diſtant, and actually beyond all pro- 
portion with reſpect to objects illuminated 
by it, is uſually (and with propriety) conſidered 
L. 2 3 
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as infinite, Its rays, therefore, are not divergent, 
but parallel, and alike; and this, not only 


| during the radiance of noon, but equally pa- 


rallel are the beams of © grateful evening mild.” 

Taking their ideas from circumſtances of 
artificial light which are familiar, ſome have 
thought that the ſun may enlighten us from be- 
low, as does a candle when placed on the 
ground, notwithſtanding our diſtance from it be 
conſiderable :' and certain artiſts, not ſufficient- 
ly attentive, have enlightened their figures un- 
der the eye-brows, chin, &c. in evening pieces: 
that nature does not juſtify this, is demonſtrable; 


for the horizon, which is the height of the eye 


(how high ſoever that eye be ſituated), being 
likewiſe the boundary of the ſolar rays; it is 
evidently parallel to the eye. And further, 
were the horizon ſufficiently defined, and the 


refractive powers of the atmoſphere ſuſpended, 


all the figure below the eye would be rather in 
demi-tint, than enlightened. 


It ſcarce needs remark, that the altitude of 


the ſun in the heavens, according to the time 


of the day, and according likewiſe to the ſea- 
fon of the year, produces variations of ſha- 
dow: for in the morning, as in the evening, 


the ſhadows it occaſions are infnite; whereas, 


on the meridian (at noon), it deſcribes a cer- 
tain 


Te BY. 


tain angle with objects ſuppoſed perpendicular. 
In like manner Spripg and Summer differ : for 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic is perpetually. 
changing; advancing or receding. And what 
is in this reſpect true of the ſun applies equally 
to the moon; who ſometimes riſes near the 
horizon, and ſpeedily, diſappears ; ſometimes 
purſues a track, whoſe arch ſeems near the ze- 
nith. 

Nor ought I here to omit obſerving, that the 
various ſituations of countries occaſion differences 
which deſerve notice; for the ſun being the 
origin of light, and its elevation not the ſame 
in unequal latitudes, from thence enſues diver- 
ſity of ſhadow, as well as of general effect. 

GrrRARD DE LAIRESsER relates an incident, 
which confirms the importance of this obſerva- 
tion : « Being employed by a gentleman, who 
had been a governor in India, to paiat a ſcene 
in that country, I made (ſays he) a ſketch 
of it in his preſence, which ſatisfied him, and 
having painted the picture, was deſired to ſee 
it hung up: after the gentleman had viewed it, 
he whiſpered to me,—* It is very well done, 
but I, forgot to tell you one thing of great mo- 
ment; you can alter it in half an hour's time. 
To be ſhort—l had taken the ſun 700 low, and 
alſo made him fall into the piece fdeways, which, 
occaſioned long — ſhades; whereas, he 


ſhould 


„ 
ſhould have been nearly vertical, as in that 
country he generally appears.” The artiſt 
could not but acknowledge the fault; though it 
was by no means to be rectified ſo eaſily as his 
employer ſuppoſed, ſince every light and ſhadow 
throughout the compoſition was erroneous. 

Your recollection, Lapits and GENTLEMEN, 
will furniſh you with other particulars to which 
theſe hints may be adapted, for they are of very 
general application. I ſhall ſuggeſt as a query, 
whether there be any variation of ſhadow in the 
two hemiſpheres, or, whether there be any 
permanent or obſervable difference ? I ſuppoſe 
there is not: but that the apparent place of the 
fun in the north, inſtead of the ſouth, is all that 
is remarkable. Time has been, according to 
HERoDpoTUs, when thoſe who; having paſſed 
the line, aſſerted that the ſun was behind them 
as they proceeded ſouth, were conſidered as 
lying travellers ; but this fact is now acknow- 
ledged. (I could wiſh this idea had been pre- 
ſent to ſome artiſts, who then would not have 
illuminated thoſe fronts of buildings where the 
ſun never ſhines, an error I have ſeen commit- 
ted.) The ſame cauſe may produce other dif- 
ferences perhaps allied to our ſubject: but, not 
inclining for a voyage to the Antarctic, I reſt 
content with that knowledge of lights pro- 
curable in old England, and proceed to offer a 

few 
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few hints on the effect of arTIFICcIaL LUMt- 
WARIES, Which is the szcond kind of light to be 
conſidered. | 
The immenſe diſtance of the ſun, or the moon, 
renders the rays they emit parallel; but as ar- 
tificial lights, a. torch, or a candle, cannot be 
equally diſtant, ' the rays they emit are eaſily 
traced to one point, around which they ſpread. 
Thus, although it be impoſſible that, in a figure 
illuminated by the ſun, change of place, by 
walking forward or backward, ſhould effe& any 
variation of lights, and ſhades, yet ſuch altera- 
tion of diſtance produces very remarkable di- 
verſity in every figure ſeen by artificial light ; 
for hereby the ſhadows are ſhortened or length- 
ened, and the lights become brighter or weaker. 
Moreover, the extent of ſhadow projected by an 
object thus enlightened bears no proportion to 
the ſize of the object itſelf, but may be made to 
exceed it by very much; as when I hold my hand 
near the wainſcot, its ſhadow correſponds to its 
natural dimenſions; but when I advance it toward 
the candle, it interrupts a greater body of rays 
emitted from the luminary ; conſequently, its 
ſhadow occupies a ipace proportionably greater 
on the wainſcot; and this may be increaſed till 
half the room is deprived of light. You ſee, 
likewiſe, that by placing it above the candle, 
its ſhadow appears on the ceiling (an effect 
which 
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which we have affirmed impoſſible from our na- 
tural lumiparies); and alſo, that the light a/ways 
preferves its direct line. 

The -iofinite variety of ſituations, wherein 
torches, lamps, &c. may be placed, produce 


a correſpondent variety of effects; and pre- 


clude any determinate remarks upon them: 
fince what might be very juſt, as applied to one 
inſtance, may be utterly inapphcable to another. 
Indeed we need not deſire further inſtruction on 
this ſubje&t than we poſſaſs: our rules are fo 
general and _ they apply to all caſes with 
alacrity. 

The principles alice toward treating ſha- 
dows in perſpective, are, firſt, to find the /eat of 
theluminary; ſecondly, the ſituation of the planes 
around it, on which its light falls; and, thirdly, 
the relation of the objects enlightened to 0 
planes. 
venture to differ from general opinion, in 
placing firſt the principles of artificial light; 


becauſe I conceive that the /eat of a lamp, or 


candle, is an idea more eaſily underſtood than 
the ſear of the ſun; but eſpecially, as I wiſh you 
to ſtudy nature in all caſes, and as this may, 
with the utmoſt caſe, be reduced to the teſt of 
experiment. | 

This table is a horizontal elude; on which 


the candleſtick ſtands; you comprehend with- 
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out difficulty. that perpendicularly under the 
flame, is the ſeat of the light on that plane: 
this is too clear to need enlargement. With 
equal evidence it appears, that the ſeat of the 
light on the ceiling is immediately perpendi- 
cularly above the flame; to prove which aſſer- 
tion, we have only to ſuſpend a ſmall line, and 
by placing the candle under it, its veracity is 
demonſtrated. On ſimilar principles is the. 
ſeat of the light found on any other plane, 
being always a ſtraight line drawn from the 
center of light, to the moſt direct and proxi- 
mate part of the plane ;—as-on the ſide of this 
room, the ſeat of the light is in that part near- 
eſt the luminary, and thereby moſt expoſed 
to its immediate and vigorous rays. 

I perſuade myſelf, Labixs and GENTLEMEN, 
this ſyſtem is too evident to require much ex- 
planation ; and not leſs ſimple and facile is its 
application; for, if we deſire to trace the courſe 
of a ſhadow which falls on any plane, we have 
principally to conſider the direction of the ob- 
ject which caſts it; and by finding the ſituations 
of the ſhadows of its extremes, we have almoſt 
accompliſhed our intention ſufficiently for gene 
ral purpoſes. 

If an object be perpendicular to a plane, where- 
on it ſtands, the courſe of its ſhadow will be, 
28 M from 
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ſrom that part of it adjoining the plane, oppofite 


to the ſeat of light on that plane, and its length 
will be determined, by a line from the luminary 
through its other extreme, interſecting the courſe 
of the ſhadow. If an object be oblique to a plane, 
lines drawn from the luminary through each ex- 
treme give the ſcat of its ſhadow ; if it be parallel 
to a plane, the ſhadow follows the courſe of its 
parallel, and vaniſhes in its vaniſhing point. It 
is true, that as well objects as planes may be ſo 
tortured into awkward and intricate ſhapes and 
forms, as to occaſion no little trouble to find their 
ſhadows ; yet if we can aſcertain their repreſenta- 
tions on any one plane, they become eafily ma- 
nageable on others. 

Artificial lights ſeem moſt directly under our 
control, and moſt ſuſceptible of demonſtration ; 
I have, therefore, introduced them before the 
obſervations I intend to offer on the principles 
of ſhadows occaſioned by the ſun or moon ; but 
the rules to be adopted, in treating theſe, are nor 
unlike the former. 

It is, indeed, impoſſible to fx a natural and 
real ſeat for the ſun on any part we include in our 
ſmall ſurvey of this our globe, becauſe, very diſ- 
tant from us, is that ſport where he is vertical; yet 
dy aſſuming a point for the luminary, and ano- 

ther 
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ther for its ſeat, we poſſeſs principles which 
apply to this occaſion alſo. | 
The center of the picture, the horizontal and 
vertical lines, have already engaged our attention, 
and we ſhall receive from them much aſſiſtance on 
the preſent occaſion. We imagine a vertical plane 
bearing directly ſouth, erect before us; a wall for 
inſtance, down which we look: ſuppoſe the ſun 
on one ſide of it, to the let firſt, if you pleaſe. It 
is evident that, according to his ob/iquityfrom this 
plane, his rays will be more or leſs declined, with 
reſpect to ourſelves, and to our ſituation, If we 
keep our ſtation, while the ſun by degrees ap- 
proaches the direction of our plane, the decli- 
nation of his rays gradually leſſens, till at length 
they become union with it, and we feceive them 
full in the face. When the ſun increaſes his di- 
rection to the right of the plane ſuppoſed, the de- 
clination of his rays proportionably augments, 
till at length they cræſ the center beam of the 

eye; and fall direct on the ſuppoſed wall. 
During his whole progreſs hitherto, we are 
able to aſcertain on the picture a point corre- 
ſpondent to his ſituation, which may be deno- 
minated his /eat on the picture; and which is, 
where a line drawn from the eye, to that eleva- 
tion at which he appears, cuts the picture. This 
M2 ſeat 
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fear on the picture muſt, of neceſſity, be above 
the horizontal line, as we may, in effect, be ſaid to 


Tee the luminary directly or obliquely; but ſo ſoon 


as he paſſes behind us, his ſeat on the picture 
falls Zelot the horizontal line, and the greater 


his elevation, the lower is his ſeat till, as he ſets 


behind the horizon, it becomes union with the 
horizontal line. In this courſe (if we incline 
to the ſuppoſition of a lengthened day) he may 
twice be union with the vertical plane; 7. e. 
Tight before us; alſo right behind us. And was 
he, during the whole nuctbemeron (or day of 
twenty-four hours) above the horizon, he might 
alſo be twice in the plane of the picture, and 
likewiſe in every angular horizontal obliquity. 
Apropos (excuſe the digreſſſon), methinks itmuft 
ſomewhat embarraſs natives of our medium lati- 
rudes to diſtinguiſh day from night, when they 


viſit the polar regions during their fummer, for 


then the ſun is conſtantly above the horizon, and 
our ſuppoſition might be found true in fact. 1 


eonfeſs I have no conception of a night - piece 


by ſun-light : rather might we not enquire, can 
it be- zight while the ſun ſhines? If it may, it 
palliates the ignorance of the painter, who, un- 
able to repreſent a moon-light, illuminated, by 
ſunſhine, even midnight ſubjects, 
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The ſun's altitude in the heavens we have 
already noticed; it is too evidently conſequential, 
to need argumentative reaſoning by way of ex- 
Citing attention. 

The method of practice is eaſily deducible 
from theſe principles. It is neceſſary to have in 
a picture four chief points: Firſt, the center, 
which is the ſoul of the ſyſtem; /econdly, the 
place of 'the ſun according to his elevation, 
and to his obliquity; zhirdly, a point on the 
horizontal line, perpendicularly ander the place 
of the ſun (which is a kind of tranſpoſition 
of that place on to the horizontal line, ſerving 
for ſhadows on the horizontal plane); fourtbly, 
a point on the vertical line, perpendicularly 
lateral to the place of the ſun(and which alſo is 
a kind of tranſpoſition of the ſun's place on to 
the vertical line, ſerving for ſhadows on the 
vertical plane), 

In diſcourſing on artificial light, we obſerved 
that it was in our power to aſcertain the real 
ſeat of the light, and to place objects beyond 
that ſeat from us; conſequently, to enlighten 
them differently, merely by moving them 
ſtraight forwards: but this we cannot do in the 
preſent inſtance; on the contrary, all we can 
accompliſh 1s, to approximate as near to that 
ſeat as our horizon will permit, and thereby 
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to tend towwords the ſun's real ſeat, If we ſhould 


inquire after that, it is, perhaps, in the morn- 
ing in the Indian Ocean; at noon in Africa; in 
the evening in South America; therefore, evi- 
dently beyond our application: yet ſuch is the 


virtue of the lines we deſcribe, that certainly, if 


prolonged, they would tend from the ſpectator 
to where the ſun 1s vertical. And thus it ap- 
pears, that although, by his magnitude and im- 
menſe diftance, he obliges us to vary the appli- 


cation of our principles; yet the principles 


themſelves continue of permanent and manifeſt 
utility. | 

By this time, I flatter myſelf, LabizEs and 
GENTLEMEN, you have acquired a diſtinct idea 
of the nature and effects of ſhadows as related 
to perſpective: it is not the buſineſs of the Lzc- 


'Tv&B to apply them to ſpecific objects; for 


that 1 refer to the examples; and ſhall now offer 
a few thoughts on reflected appearances. _ 
Had I inclined to introduce here an eulogium 
on the ſcience of perſpective, I certainly might 
have congratulated myſelf on a happy opportu- 
nity, fince the principles we have been diſcuſſing 
are cloſely allied to the ſublime; but Irather with 
to ĩimpreſs on the minds of my auditory, an abiding 


too 
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too much negleRed and diſregarded ; but I will 
be bold to ſay, no perſon of any degree of taſte 
or liberality, after once poſſeſſing them, would 
be induèed to forget them. What ſhall we ſay, 
then, to the inattentive indolence of many. art- 
iſts, who omit ro cultivate an acquaintance 
with them ; or, if acquainted with them, violate 
their precepts without ſeruple? 

In the article of RzrLECTIONS (whoſe prin- 
ciples are extremely ſimple) this violation oc- 
curs very frequently; and although nothing 
is eaſier than to ſay that the inferior appearance 
or counter - part of an object muſt not exceed 
the object itſelf, yet this is often neglected o 
forgotten. | | | 

When you have refleftions of any kind to 
repreſent, conſider, Lapits and GENTLEMEN, 
that the angle of incidence and the angle of _ 
reflection are equal. As you ſtand before a 
houſe, for inſtance,” you ſee the ſun in its 
windows; what then 1s the place of the ſun? 
It is juſt ſo many degrees of a circle diſtant 
from the direct aſpect of the window (whether 
ten, twenty, or thirty degrees), as your own 
ſituation, Or bring the principle to the teſt of 
the mirror: although to ſee yourſelves you ſtand 
right before it and cloſe to it, yet, when ſtand- 
ing at a little diſtance from it, if you wiſh to 
ſee 
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| fee a particular object obliquely ſituated on the 
further ſide of a room, you muſt inevitably 
retire from the direct front of the glaſs, to a 
. ſtation which correſponds with the angle made 
by that object with the glaſs: this effect is 
equal, whether the ſpectator change his ſtation, 
or the direction of the glaſs be varied. 

With regard to houſes, &c. ſeen in water, 
nearly level, we merely aſſume a line on which 
they are ſuppoſed to ſtand; then we let fall per- 
pendiculars from the principal parts of the 
buildings, which preſerve their original forms, 
tend to their original points, keep their original 
angles made with each other, and differ merely 
by being inverted. If our ſtation be exalted, we 
ſce reflected the inferior faces of their projecting 
parts. 

Reflection is varied by the nature of the re- 
flective medium; whether tranquil and clear, 
or agitated and diſcoloured ; by the variations 
of force in objects, and by the ſituation of the en- 
. lightening luminary. Reflected objects ſhould 
always be rather kept down, or abated in their 
ſtrength, than be permitted to diſpute with their 
originals. 

Theſe principles, Lavits and GENTLEMEN, 
I ſubmit to your conſideration, and conclude 
my diſcourſe by reminding you, that they are 
of daily utility, and may be brought to the teſt 
of daily experiment. 
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O BS ERVATIONS 
On the e Lzcrons m. . 


PLATE XI. 


No. I. I —— oy to . the nature of the ſeat 

of the luminary, and the effects of diverging 
rays. The inſpection of the figure ſhews, that its prin- 
ciples are very ſimple; for having drawn, from the ſeat 
of the light, lines through the bottoms of the ſticks 
12.3456; and, from the luminous point, lines 
through their tops, the interſections give the lerigths 
of the ſhadows ; which appear ſhort to ſome, and long to 
others, according to their heights, or diſtances. 

The ſhadows 'of No. 5 and 6, being interrupted 
by the ſurface A, inſtead of continuing their courſe, 
receiye a direction correſponding to that ſurface. 

No. II. Exhibits the ſeat of light on various planes: 
the candle is ſuppoſed to ſtand on the middle of the 
table, in which caſe, its ſeat on the floor is found by 
the interſection of diagonals from the legs of the table. 
A horizontal line, drawn through this center to the op- 
poſite ſides of the room, gives the points (as F) at which 
perpendiculars being raiſed will paſs through the ſeats of 
light: a horizontal line from the point of light determines 
the exact ſeat, as at A and B. On the ſame principle, a 
line uniting the extremes of A and B on the ceiling, 
interſected by a line from the light, as at D, gives the 
ſeat of light on the ceiling. To find the ſeat of 
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light on the further ſide of the room, rule from the ſeat 
of lightioh the floor, o C (the center of the picture); 
where this line touches the bottom of the wall, ere& a 
perpendicular, on which the required point is determin- 
ed, by a line from the luminary to C, as at E: the ſame 
may be obtained N a ſimilar + GH from D on the 
ceiling. | 

The ſhadows of all objects 8 to a plane 
tend toward the ſeat of light on that plane: thus the 
ſhadows of 1 and 2 on the ceiling, are found by the in- 
terſection of lines drawn from the feat of light, D, 
through their bottoms, and others from the Juminary 1. 
felf, through their tops. | 

The. ſame is preciſely the eff of 3, whoſe arne 
tends to B. 

The object 4 follows the ſame. rules ; and the 88 

f its ſides, as c, tend to the ſeat of light on the floor, 

he ſhadow of 5 falls at 6, and, not being perpendicular 
* parallel to the plane B, the ſhadow of this ſide of 
the object 4 vaniſhes in C; as do the ſhadows, on the 

zund,.of the ſides a and ö of the table. 

One inſtance of the utility of ſhadows appears in 5; 
which may, or may. not, be united to 4, by its ſituation 
in the figure; but which is determined by the * 
at 6 to be affixed to it, 

As this proceſs is ſo very eaſy, theſe example may 
ſuffice. . | 
- I repreſent ſhadows cauſed by the Sun, we muſt 
fix à point in the picture for the luminary, and 
Jikewiſe, as its ſeat, a point on the plane on which the 
Lk is to be caſt ; this is found, by letting fall a per- 

pendicular 
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pendicular from the luminary ; whoſe ſituation with re- 
ſpect to the picture we ſhall quickly attend to. 

In No. III. R is a ray from the ſun; I the SpeAa- 
tor's eye; of which ] is the ſeat, The rays of the ſun 
being parallel, a line parallel to R paſting through I 
gives T for the place of the ſun in the picture; a line 
from the ſeat of the ſun, through the feat of the eye (J) 
cuts the picture perpendicularly under I: produce the 
perpendicular, till it cuts the horizontal line, as at H, 
for the vaniſhing point of ſhadows on the ground. 

B is the center of the picture: if the fun was ßerßen- 
dicular to the plane of the picture, and of conſequence 
right at the back of the ſpectator I J, the line H T 
would become union with the vertical line B G; as 
was the ſun on this fide the ſpectator, the line HT 
would be removed toward L. If the fun was nearer the 
horizon, the point T would be proportionally elevated 
toward H; or, if the ſun was in the zenith, it would be 
immediately over B G, and occaſion no lateral ſhadow: 

When the ſpectator is between the ſun and the picture, 
as in this example, the ſeat of the fun an the picture, 
as at T, is below the horizontal line; but when the 
picture is between the ſpectator and the fun, the ſun's 
ſeat. on the picture is of neceflity above that line, as 
has been explained in the LecTure: 

No. IV. In this example the picture is between the 
ſun and the ſpectator; and the plane on which it is 
propaſed to find the ſhadow is vertical (as E). | 

I is the ſpectator's eye; ] its ſeat ; R the inclination 
vf the luminous rays ; S the ſeat of the luminary on the 
wor and S K the declination of the rays. Fis a 

ine perpendicular to E. 
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Jo prepare this picture, firſt draw J þ parallel to 
SK, and at h erect a perpendicular; then draw I T 
parallel to R, cutting the line from þ in T, which is 
the ſun's place in the picture. B is the center of the 
picture, through which produce a perpendicular, as D d, 
which is the vaniſhing line of the perpendicular plane E. 
Draw T D perpendicular to T 4, then is D the ſeat of 
the ſun on the vertical line, and the vaniſhing point of 
ſhadows on that plane; as H is, on the horizontal line. 


bin rr . 


No. I. Figute 1. To the foregoing example this 
adds the method of finding the ſhadow on a plane inclined 
to the horizon, but perpendicular to the picture. . 
The firſt part of the proceſs here is exactly as the 
foregoing: I the ſpeQator's eye; ] its ſeat: R the 
luminary; S its ſeat: S T the declination of the rays : 
procyre the point H as before, by drawing from ] to 
the picture a line ftriking it beneath v, from whence 
erect a perpendicular, and from I draw (parallel to the 
original ray) I r : erect at B a vertical line, which, cut 
by one perpendicular to it from e r, gives C for the fear 
of the ſun on the vertical plane. X 
Now to procure the vaniſhing points for the ſhadows 
on the inclined plane Y ; through Bdraw B V (cor- 
reſponding to the direction of the plane Y) cut by r C 
at V; which is the vaniſhing point for the ſhadows of 
| ROE objects on Y. The line VB continued till it 
interſeQs 7 H, (as at v) gives 2 as the yaniſhing point 
for ſhadows of vertical objects on *. 1 
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Of the ſhadows in this example, p q tends to H; 
being on the horizontal plane: k, ſhadow of g, tends 
to C; being on the vertical plane: o, ſhadow of e, tends 
to V; being horizontal on the inclined plane: and z 
being vertical, its ſhadow y on that plane tends to v. 

Figure 2. Shews the ſyſtematic lines, freed from ob- 
jects and ſhadows, and in their proper bearings as ſeen 
direct. The references are the ſame. 

Suppoling the foregoing figures ſufficient to explain 
the general principles of ſhadows, as projected either 
by a lamp, or by the ſun, we proceed to notice the 
application to theſe principles to illuminated objects. 

In No. II. the ſun is ſuppoſed to be in the plane 
of the picture; conſequently neither before nor behind 
it. In this caſe, we previouſly determine its eleva- 
tion in-the heavens, and aſſume the direCtion of its. rays 
accordingly, as R. The ſun being in the plane of the 
picture, the ſhadows it occaſions are of neceſſity parallel 
to the ground line, ſo that we need only procure their 
lengths, by interſections parallel to the rays: thus the 
ſhadow of a 1 is found by the line 12; and 6 g, by 
the line 3 4 : this ſhadow, being parallel to the horizon- 
tal plane, vaniſhes in C, the center, . 

No. III. Is treated on the ſame principles, but being 
a priſm, its ſide a þ vaniſhes in L, as does its ſhadow. 

No. IV. Is an application of the ſame principles to 
an inclined croſs, vaniſhing in C: firſt, parallel to the 
ſtandard beam à 2, rule 1 e and 3F; their ſeat is deter- 
mined by a line from C: then rule horizontal lines for 
their extent, which, interſected by lines parallel to 
the ray, give their ſhadows, as 1 4, 2 6, 3 c. 


No. V. 
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No. V. Shews how to find the ſhadow of 2 globe 
enlightened by the ſun: here we may obſerve, that the | 
ſhadow of a globe is ſimilar to that of a circle direttly 
oppoſed to the luminary ; by finding therefore the ſha- 
dows of certain points in its circumference ſo oppoſed, 

we obtain the whole. R is a ray of light; V the cen- 
ter of the picture; 1 23 4 is a ſuppoſed ſection, de- 
ſcribing the enlightened part: procure the ſeat of this 
circle on the ground, by perpendiculars, as 1 a, 2:6, 3 c,. 
4 d; rule lines parallel to R, from 1 2 3 4 for the ſha- 
dow; and lines parallel to the ground plane from a bc 4: 
their interſections aſcertain the ſeats of the ſhadows of 


thoſe points (1 2 3 4) in the original ſection; which, 


being joined, conduct the = of the Madow of the cir- 


cumference. 


No. VI. Is a globe enlightened by a lamp: now 
as the luminary is ſo near the object, a much leſs por- 
tion than half the circumference is alone capable of 
receiving light. We have to ſuppoſe a fimilar ſection as 
before; i. e. 1 2 3 4; find their ſeats on the ground, 
by perpendiculars to 4 Bed; rule L r, L 2, L 3, LA; 
and from the ſeat of the light 8, rule interſections as 
LI in e; La in; Lz in g; LA in 5. Theſe points, 
united, indicate the ſhadow of the original ſection. * 
is the center of the picture. 


1 
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In the firſt line of examples, H L is the: denne! 


line; C the center: wore the 8 immediately above 
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L (as may be found by tracing the radial lines) is the 
place of the ſun, conſequently L is its tranſpoſed ** 
on the horizontal plane. 

No. I. To find the ſhadow of a cylinder, ſelef three 
or four points in its upper ſurface, as @ 6 cd; find their 
ſeats at the lower ſurface, by letting fall perpendiculars ; 
rule parallels to the radial, from the upper ſurface ; and 


from L., rule through the correſponding points below, 


till they interſect the former, as 1 2 3 4. 

No. II. Is a cube, whoſe ſhadow is found by rul- 
ing, from the place of the ſun, lines through its corners, 
as a6; which are interſected by lines from L, as 1 2: 
this ſhadow, being parallel to the ſide a ö, tends to the 
vaniſhing point of that ſide. 

No. III. Shews the paſſage of a ſhadow over a block 
lying along; the block vaniſhes in C; the line deſcribing 
its further ſide at bottom, being drawn, the ſhadow of 
the croſs is traced to it, then it mounts directly up the 
perpendicular ſide, and appears again on the ſurface, 
where it recovers its former courſe : the ſhadow of the 
end of the block, at 1 2, is found the ſame as No. II. 

No. IV. Explains the ſhadow of a croſs: the ſeat 
of the croſs-beam (b d) is found as in No. IV. Plate 


XII. Radials are ruled from the principal parts, as AB 


D; and interſected by lines from L, through the ſeats 
of thoſe parts, as a, &c. 

No. V. Is a cube with one face parallel to the pic- 
ture: 1 is the ſhadow of A, 2 of B, of D; as BD 
yaniſhes in C, ſo does its ſhadow 2 3, being parallel to it. 

In theſe examples the ſun is behind the picture. 


In 
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In the following examples the ſun is before the picture. 
H is the ſeat of the ſun on the horizontal line. 

A is the vaniſhing point of the rays of light; or, 
the ſuppoſed ſeat of the fun on the horizontal plane. 
No. VI. Is a cube erect; the lines from its upper 
corners tend to A, as a ö; thoſe from its bottom corners, 
to H, as ede: their interſections determine the ſha, 
dow, as 1 2 3. 

No. VII. Is treated on the principles of No. Iv. by 
finding the ſeat of its extremes, and ruling them to A, 
as of a and c; interſeRed from H as b and d. 

No. VIII. Is an application of the fame method to 


- a flight of ſteps; whoſe bottom corner, c, is ruled to 


I, and the top of the ſame ſtep to A, interſecting at 
1. The feat of the ſecond ſtep is found at b, which, 
ruled to H, is cut at 2; the feat of the third ſtep 
is at a, which is cut at 3; 4 is the interſection of the 
ſeat of the further end of the ſame face, which is found 
by letting fall a perpendicular from g, interſected by a 
C. In the ſame manner, is found, tle ſeat of ?; which 
hkewife ruled to H completes the ſhadow. on the "found. 


ne ſhadows of the higher ſteps on the lower are explicit. 


The ſhadow of the ſtick” A is ruled to H, till it 
meets the ſtep, whoſe perpendicular courſe it follows ; 
on the horrzontal part of the ſtep, it 1s again ruled to 
H ; the ſhadow of its head, ruled to A, completes the 
whole. 

No. IX. In this example the ſun is before the picture; 
R its ſuppoſed ſeat; H its tranſpoſed feat on the hort- 
zontal line. 

The ſhadow of the cylinder 1s ruled to H. 

The ſhadow of the board un the top of the 

cylinder, 
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eFlinder, and which falls on the cylinder, is formed, 
by ſelecting as many points as are thought neceſſary , 


between A'Band B C. As at B, rule BH; where it 
touches the top of the cylinder, let fall a perpendicular; 
where that is interſe&ed by B R is the ſhadow of B, 
as at L. The ſame for any other point, between A 
and B. | 

The ſhadow of the board on the ground is found by pro- 
curing its ſeat, as of A BC, at a b c; Which are ruled to 
H. The ſhadow of the wire e on the cylinder is found by 
ruling its ſeat d to H, ftriking the bottom of the cylinder 
in D; then erecting a perpendicular, which is cut by 
e R for the place of the ſhadow of :: the ſame ENG 
procures & and F. 

This figure .cxemplifies the method of treating co- 
lumns, &c. in architecture, the ſhadows of ſquare 
mouldings, E when they * on columns, &c. 


4 


No. I, In this example we have a wall (G), and, at 
right angles with it, another wall, with a door-way in it. 
HL is the horizontal line ; the ſun is ſuppoſed in the 
plane of the picture the inclination of its rays, to be 
RH. 

Firſt, from the bottom of the projecting wall, rule a 
horizontal line to the bottom of the wall G; where ere& 
a perpendicular, which, cut by a line from à parallel to 
RH, gives « for the ſhadow of a, which unite tot. Or, 
rule from R, f u, which gives the ſhadow of the top ta: c 
and d are exactly ſimilar. - 


8 O The. 


BE 5 WE 
The ſhed D is ſhewn more diſtin ay in No. II: the 
ſyſtematic lines are the ſame. 

The wall B (to which the ſide of the ſhed w f is paral- 
lel) vaniſhes in L. | 


The wall A vaniſhes in'H, the roof of the ſhed in G; | 


T repreſents the inclination of the rays of light. 


Firſt, draw A w, where erect w 5: then draw R 


through t, ſtriking the top of the ſhed in 1; there re- 


mains now only that part of the ſhadow which fal on 


the roof. Rule G through u; interſect it by a lige from 
a, parallel to the rays of light, as at 7, which unite to 5. 
Or this part of the ſhadow may be fqund, by 3 Qs, 
cutting A bin Y; then rule „r. 


PLATE! XV. 


No. I. Repreſents a houſe ſanding oblique to the 


picture. HL the horizontal line. The dun is in the 
plane of the picture; and his rays parallel to VH. 


One ſide of the houſe (G) vaniſhes in H, the other in 


L: theſe are too obvious to need explanation; the 


; roof is ſuppoſed pyramidal, and a pyramid ſet on a 
cube is the ſame as if ſtanding on a plane. Vide No. VI. 


Plate VI. Rule therefore diagonats to find its center, 
which is at A, where erect its axis A O, and to O 
draw its fides. 

To repreſent the garret window; eredt a c, and ſup- 
poſe b the height of the hole made in the roof; draw 


oy @ O, then 6b H c H interſeQing it: Suppoſing m and x 


the extent of the window, erect there perpendiculars ; 
A | DN CORY theſe, 
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theſe, cut by a line from ö to L, give the ſquare, and, 
united at c, the roof of the window. 

To find the ſhadows caſt on the roof of the houſe z 
lay a ruler from T through A ſtriking the horizontal 
line in X; where erect X D perpendicular to H L, 
and continue T O, till it meets that line in D: rule 
DL, which is the vaniſhing line of the plane T O R, 
interſecting the plane of rays in Y, which is a vaniſhing 
point for the ſhadows on the roof. 

The ſhadow of the window is found, by ruling f Y, 
which interſected by a parallel to Y H, from the neareſt 
corner of the top of the window-ſquare, gives i for its 
termination. On the ſame principle the ſhadow of B is 
found: rule XP R. interſected by a line parallel toVH 
from B, gives R for the ſhadow of B. 

The ſhadow of the roof on the chimney is found, by 
continuing to the top of the roof the line where the 
chimney and the roof meet, as at t; through t draw V 
tn; a line through w, parallel to V H, will ſtrike the 
chimney in 2. The figure M ſhews the chimney more 


diſtinctly; and that its conſtruction reſembles that of the 
window. ; 


As it ſometimes happens that vaniſhing points, &c. 
are not only out of the picture, but at'an inconvenient 
diſtance ; it is deſirable to be able to draw lines to a 
point ſo removed, without the inſertion of the point 
itſelf : one way of accompliſhing this is given in No. II. 

The boundaries of the picture end at Lit: Ab 
and c d are lines which already tend to P; and from e 
is required to draw a line tending to the ſame point. 
Draw A « through e, and ô d parallel to. Ac; draw a 


diagonal 


r = 
. as A d; draw ef parallel to cd, and / g pa- 
rallel to A 6, interſecting b d in g: a line drawn from e 
through g will tend to the ſame point as A & and c d. 
The ſame method is uſed to procure the line E Ir draw 
a line from A through E, and another parallel to it, as 
553 the diagonal is drawn from A to O, E O is paral- 
lel to c d, and 5 O to A b, which gives E b for the di- 
rection of that line to P. 

Another way appears at No. III. Fig. 1. A B and 
ce d are lines tending to a point at P; it is required to 
draw from e, a line to P. When the point is between two 
lines, through the point e draw two lines at pleaſure, 
cutting A Band C d in A fe g; continue A c and f g, 
till they meet at a; draw at pleaſure a h and a B, cut- 
ting the given lines in d i, and B h; join B i and d h as 
at k ; a line drawn from e through k will terminate in 
. 5 

Figure 2. Is a method applicable when the point is 
outſide the given lines, as at e. Draw at pleaſure e a, e /, 
cutting the two original lines in c g; join à g and 
Fe. interſecting in O. Draw any other line, as Bk; 
at d, where it cuts e i, draw d h through O; allo draw 
B i through O; laſtly, through + and i draw a line till 
it interſects B , as at &; a line from e through & will 
tend to P. | 
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No. I. Shews the reflection of houſes, &c. in water, 
whoſe principles are extremely ſimple. Procute the ſeat 
of the objects, and invert their perpendiculars as much 

below that ſeat, as they appear above it: ruling their 
perſpective lines to the fame points as the originals. 
| 5 Thus 
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Thus a is the reflection and counterpart of A; but there 
being no reflective medium between B and the ſpectator, 
B cannot appear inverted. 4 is the reflection of D; 
2 of 1, 4 of 3, and e of E: theſe all vaniſh in C. 
F vaniſhes in I, and ſo does its reflection 7, of courſe. 

No. II. Explains, as well the manner of finding the 
ſhadows of theſe objects, as their reflections. C is the 
center; H the vaniſhing point of the rays of light, 7, 6. 
the ſeat of the ſun on the horizontal line. 

This figure is a hollow cylinder cut open, its hither 
end parallel to the picture. To repreſent its ſhadow on 
the ground; find the ſeat of 2, as at 5, rule this to H, 
then rule 3 to M, their interſeRion gives the ſhadow. 
The ſhadows of the other corners are found by the 
ſame method. For the ſhadow of the edge on the in- 
ternal hollow, rule @r, bs, ct, parallel to CM; then 
rule rst to C, and abc to L; their interſections de- 
ſcribe the courſe of the ſhadow; The object being pa- 
rallel to the picture, is perfectly circular, as alſo is its 
reflection W. | 

The reflection of K is found by merely inverſing its 
height, as at 4. | 

The ſhadow of K on the cylinder, is found thus: 
From any point in the outer circumference of the tube, 
as 2, draw 2 C; then find the ſeat of 2 on the ground, 
as at g, rule this to C; and where it is croſſed by the 
ſhadow of K ruled to HN, as at f, erect a perpendicular, 
interſecting 2 C at , fox one fide of the ſhadow: as s 
gives y for the other {ide of the ſhadow, To continue 
the courſe of the ſhadow, take another point on the cir- 
cumference as r, find its ſeat, rule it to C, erect a line, 
&c. as before; it gives 8 by its iaterſection with r C. 
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The ſhadow on the inſide the cylinder, is found as 
before; parallel to C M rule at, and b/; rule C, IC, 
which interſected by a M, & M, give nn for the courſe 
of the ſhadow. To find the ſhadow of this object on the 
ground; procure the ſeat of 1, as at þ; rule þ H, and 
1 M; their interſection is hint ſufficient, The reflection 
is merely a counterpart. 

No. IV. Shews that however the rays from objects, 

&c. and their refletions may appear to differ, yet in 
reality they are exactly ſimilar: ſo that, the ſuppoſed 
refleQive depth in the water of CD, and E F, is equal 
in appearance to the diſtance between thoſe objects and 
the radial interſections. 
No. V. If the little figure ſtanding on the hill, was 
ſuppoſed to wiſh to repreſent the reflections, & c. of theſe 
houſes, he would be able to ſkew but a very ſmall part 
of them, as in fact he ſees little beſide the houſe E and 
the tower D; which ſhews the neceſſity of a good 
flation from which objects may appear pictureſque. 

No, VI. Exhibits a variety of objects whole reflec- 
tions explain themſelves, being exact counterparts, Of 
the ſticks D, and E, the firſt being upright, its reflection 
is upright alſo; but E being aſlant, that part of it 
which is under the water, becomes refracted by the 
denſer medium, and ſeems as it were broken, ſo that 
although it is a good rule to conſider water as a mirror, 
yet by its tranſparency it ſometimes differs in its effect. 


Exp or THE PLATES or PERSPECTIYE. 


LBC1URE. IV; 


Lapits AND GENTLEMEN, 


HILE on every ſubje& which can be 

mentioned there may be various, and 
often contradictory, opinions, according to the 
aſpects under which it is ſeen by different per- 
ſons, or the different habits, inclinations, and 
temperaments of ſuch. perſons, we need not 
wonder that, on the principles of art, and their 
application, the ſentiments of profeſſors ſhould | 
ſometimes diſagree. This happens on the ſtudy 
of perſpective: while ſome maſters deſpiſe that 
eye which does not (alone) ſufficiently aſcertain, 
the natural appearances of objects, others think 
geometrical ſcrupuloſity of repreſentation indiſ- 
penſable. Shall I ſay that both theſe extremes 
are to be avoided? or, ſhall I rather commend ” 
them both, and adviſe to unite them? Geometry 
alone never yet compoſed a happy and pleaſing 
picture; and if the effuſions of practice, unre- 
gulated by juſt theory, may have attained to 
veracity and correctneſs, I have not been ſo 


happy as to meet with ſuch inſtances. 
2 But 
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But of late, ſince ſcience is faſhionable, and 
every offered aſſiſtance is generally received with 
avidity, it is much more common for artiſts to 
depend on the dogmas of ſcience, than on the 
obſervaticn of nature; inſomuch that geometry 
has been conſidered as the ſovereign, rather than 
as the aſſiſtant, of perſpective; and becauſe hereby 
we procure ſuch and ſuch repreſentations of 
objects, it has been aſſerted (ſomewhat prema- 
turely, as I ſuppoſe) that thoſe repreſentations 
are conclufively accurate, and demonſtrative. 

I flatter myſelf, none of my auditors whom 
I have had the honour to addreſs in preceding 
Lectures, will ſuppoſe me inſenſible to the ad- 
vantages ariſing from mathematical aſſiſtance, or 
that I under value our obligations to a ſcience, 
which alone has afforded, or can afford, certainty 
and exactneſs to the ſtudy of perſpective; never- 
theleſs I cannot entirely acquieſce in attributing 
irreſiſtible puiſſance to geometrical inductions: 
nor do I think ſuch aſſertions would have been 
made by writers on perſpective, if they had ex- 
tended their views, and coniidered NATURE as 
the ſupreme authority in the imitative arts. 

But, ſince I avow this ſentiment, I requeſt your 
indulgence while I notice fome differences be- 
tween certain effects of geometry, compared 
with thoſe of perſpective; or rather, I ſhall offer 


remarks on a few particulars, in which the rules 
of 


E 


of both ſciences are inadequate to the requiſi- 
tions of art. 

To define perſpective, perhaps we might 
juſtly call it a regulated imitation of nature: in 
this imitation it receives much aſſiſtance from 
geometry ; but in ſome inſtances geometry is 


quickly ſuperſeded, and even perſpective fails 


in its application. We have already obſerved, 
that ſome articles are too minute, or trivial, to 
engage the attention of perſpective; and the 
number of theſe might eaſily be enlarged to a 
very extenſive catalogue, as will appear to your 
own reflections: others depend not on mathe- 
matical rules, but on the larger operations of 
nature; a reference to which, will not, I hope, 
be deemed impertinent. Shovld we requeſt a 
mere geometrician to determine the boundaries 
of an extenſive proſpect, he would find the 
undertaking not only difficult, but impoſſible : 
for by geometry he would prove, that the height 
of a man being ſuppoſed five feet, the extent of 
his viſion is confined by the horizon at about 
the diſtance of three miles, on level ground: 
whereas we really inſpe&t much farther; becauſe 
the ſame principle which occaſions twilight (I 
mean the refraction of the air) elevates appa- 
rently the diſtances of the proſpect, and renders 
them viſible to us, although in fact they are 
below our horizon: much in the ſame manner 
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as a piece of money at the bottom of a fit veſſel 
is rendered viſible by the acceſſion of water. 

I confeſs it is ſeldom this fact, though con- 
ſtant, can be demonſtrated on land, but at ſea it 
is of perpetual utility; for hereby the tops of 
hills and lands are elevated in the air, and be- 
come diſcoverable at a diſtance of ſeveral leagues 
further off, than otherwiſe they could be: and 
this refractive power in theatmoſphere is rendered 
more ſenſible by the greater diſtance wherein it 
may act, and the quality of its component va- 
pours: to the very great benefit of ſome parts 
of our globe. Very far north,” ſays Captain 
Jamzs, who wintered up Hudſon's Bay, “we 
c found the ſun to riſe twenty minutes before it 
© ſhould, and in the evening to remain about 
« twenty minutes longer than it ſhould:“ — 
and this has the effect of ſhortening the polar 
winter a whole month; and of prolonging the 
cheerful ſight of the ſun, and of the moon, in 
thole parts. | 

But not to one region is this principle con- 
fined, though perhaps this inſtance is: in the 
warmer climates. of the eaſt it has conſiderable 
influence. Dr. Shaw, ſpeaking of ARA IIA 
round about Mount Sinai, informs us, that when 
theſe deſarts are ſandy and level, the horizon is 
as fit for aſtronomical obſervations as at ſea, 


which at a diſtance theſe parts nearly reſemble. 
= It 
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It was there ſurpriſing to obſerve in what an 
extraordinary manner every object appeared to 
be magnified; for a ſhrub ſeemed as big as a 
tree, and a flock of achbobbas (birds the ſize of 
a capon) might be miſtaken for a caravan of 
camels. © This,” ſays he, © ſeems to advance 
* about a quarter of a mile before us.” | 

You will readily perceive, Labs and GEx- 
TLEMEN, that to render this obſervation ſenſible 
and evident, and to demonſtrate the inutility of 
cloſe adherence to ſtrict rules in every caſe, the 
inſtances ſelected are more remarkable than our 
temperate climate affords; but ſuffer me to add, 
that we are not without effects ariſing from this 
. cauſe, which are more conſiderable in ſummer 
than in winter, and perhaps at morning, than at 
evening, twilight. 

To apply this to the ſubject of our immediate 
attention, I think I may venture to ſay, not only 
that we ſee remoter objects than geometrically 
we ought to ſee, but alſo that objects ſituated 
at ſome diſtance from us, appear larger and more 
diſtin& than their geometrical ſituations would 
indicate. 


Moreover, I cannot help thinking, that, in 


ſtructures of very great extent, this principle 
has its effect, and that the remoter parts of ſuch 
ſtructures are not always ſo greatly diminiſhed 
as we ſee them repreſented; for, if they were, 
ſuch 
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ſuch ranges of building as the palace of Perſe- 
polis, or as ſome of the Italian aqueducts, or 
even ſome of our own ſtreets, would be nearly 
inviſible at their further ends. Neither, in my 
opinion, are they always ſo evaneſcent: for not 
only in dimenſions, but alſo in effect, many 
objects evade the rules of geometry; as it does 
not always happen that their force decreaſes 
according to their geometrical diſtances, but by 
a variety of accidents, ariſing from the vivacity 
of the light, or from the rarity or denſity of the 
circumambient air, they vary conſiderably from 
what ſhould be their preſcribed effects. Nor in- 
deed is perſpective itſelf infallible here; for if 
you ſuppoſe yourſelves, Lapits and GzenTLE- 
MEN, to have taken the moſt accurate view (of 
a diſtant town for inſtance) while the ſun has 
been obſcured by clouds, ' ſhould they be ſud- 
denly diſſipated, and the ſun ſhine full on that 
particular ſpot, it would ſcarce ſeem the ſame 
place it did before: or, ſome gilded weathercock, 
juſt moved by a little ſhift of wind, may gleam 
irregularity into the keeping of the piece. I have 
often noticed houſes at a diſtance, perhaps barely 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them to be houſes, when 
fuddenly, by the clouds parting, the ſun-beams 
have been reflected with great ſplendor, from win- 
dows before utterly imperceptible. This often 


happens in the evening, to houſes built on hills, 
and 


U 


and to other elevated objects: in fact, the arti» 


cle of light is among thoſe leaſt ſubje& to 


rules; and, while undoubtedly an indiſpenſable 
ingredient, is perhaps the moſt deceptive of 


any in a compoſition. Is this an advantage, 
or a diſadvantage? An advantage, very cer- 
tainly, to thoſe who know how to improve 
it; for, as the variety of accidents which oc- 
caſion ſudden tranſitions of light is endleſs, 
it furniſhes innumerable opportunities for ſe- 
lection and choice, to whore 1 {kill to 
chooſe aright. 

You muſt often have noticed this: While 
the ſky has been darkened with clouds, ſome- 
times they would. ſeparate, and permit a broad 
paſſage for the ſun- beams; then, gradually 
cloſing, they have contracted the illumination 
to a mere ſpan; and the effect of this light has 
been various, according to the objects whereon 
it has fallen; whether on fields, on meadows, 
on waters, on towns, on gilded turrets, or on 
humble thatch: whether on barren waſte, or 
on cultivated land; on woods, or parks, or 
corn- fields. Which latter objects, be it ob- 
ſerved, have, when agitated by the wind, a 


mighty agreeable movement peculiar to them- 


ſelves, in the gradval bending and waving of 
the golden grain; to which effect the light 
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very much contributes. If to the idea of clouds 
and their intervals you add that of a briſk wind 
impelling: them in rapid ſucceſſion after each 
other, you may eaſily imagine its effect on 
the light, and its perpetual change of illumi- 
nated appearances; every object being by turns 
enlightened, and darkened; now reſplendent, 


no gloomy; preſently emerging from obſcu- 


rity: inta demi-tint, or from demi-tint becom- 
ing obſcure, 

It is nevertheleſs cermins: os theſe acci- 
ae although exceptions to general rules, by 
no means ſuperſede their utility: they only 
prove that Nature offers an infinite variety for 
our amuſement, recreation, and ſtudy, Happy 
the Genius, whoſe. enlightened ſkill: attains to 
an agreeable imitation of them! Happy the 
Artiſt, whoſe works, inſtead of tedious ſimi- 
larity, preſent thoſe ſtriking and energetic com- 
poſitions, which are viſible alone to the mw 
nious and well-informed. ! 

This may be a proper place to enquire; by 
what principles ſome objects, or parts of ob- 
jects, appear to advance, and others. to retire. 
It is, becauſe the light from the neareſt part of 
the ſurface has ſo much greater ſorce on the eye 
than that from the further end: this effect, al- 
though dependent, on the principles of perſpee- 


5 6 * tive, 


— 


K. 

tive, is yet very much changed by the obliquity 
of the ſurface; the ſituation of the ſuminary, of 
the nature of the object; all whie cauſes vary 
the force of teflection. 8 

In looking at this mahogany late: the edge 
neareſt the eye ſeems enlightened ; this light, 
at a very ſmall diſtance indeed, becomes mode- 
rated; a little further off is yet more decreaſed; 
and, as we advance toward the other extremity, 
it ceaſes to be light, and may father be deno- 
minated a Night "ſhade, This effect is very 
regular and eonſtatit, becauſe the furface is uni- 
form; and, conſequently, its obliquity and de- 
chnation uniform alfo : bot, if 1 in any part of 
the table we place à ſurface ſomewhar more 
elevated in its poſition (as this drawing- board), 
che neateſt end of that ſurface does not 
perfectly correſpond in its degree of light with 
that part of the table where it is placed; but 
the light is ſorne degrees brighter, and, as. it 
were, ers off afreſh on this new ſurface from 
its hither end, gradually decreaſing to. its fur- 
ther end. The waving of the grain in a corn- 
field, whoſe agreeable moyement we have al- 
ready noticed, depends much on this; the 
various ditections of the undulating ſurface 
perpetually diffisguiſhing themſelyes by break- 
mg the uniformity of the general plane. 
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But, if inſtead of a flat ſuperficies we obſerve 
this circular vaſe, the gradation of tint is much 
quicker, and, from the brighteſt light to the 
ſtrongeſt dark, is a ſmall diſtance in proportion 
to the circumference of the object. The bril- 
liancy of poliſhed metallic bodies depends en- 
tirely on this principle; which, however regular 
in itſelf, is too much diverſified by the matter, 
ſorm, and ſituation of objects, to ſubmit to the 
rules of perſpective; ſince theſe ſources of va- 
riety are capable of infinite diverſity. This 
principle, together with accurate underſtanding 
in the article of reflections, is among the higher 
Studies of Art; and, when happily applied, no- 
thing more deciſively demonſtrates ſuperior abi- 
lities, or the GREAT Maſter: for not only vera- 
city, and I may add deception, ariſes from hence, 
but alſo harmony, force, character, and repoſe. 

A few words on the Article RexLecrion. in 
ſhadow may, with much propriety, claim our 
attention. 

I know not how better to explain this article, 
than by requeſting you, LApizs and GENTLE- 
MEN, to recolle& the order in which we have 
traced the retiring ſhade : correſpondent there- 
to, we obſerve that the. end neareſt the eye 
of any ſurface in ſhadow, ſeems more deeply 
ſhaded than the further end ; 3 the ſhadow weak- 


ening 


{ 169 J 
ening by degrees, and becoming lighter and 
lighter, | The very gradual diminution of the 
force' of the ſhadow prevents this effect from 
being conſpicuous in adjacent parts; but, by 
compariſon of the extremes, it is apparent and 
unqueſtionable. The reſult is, chat greater 
ſtrength of light, accompanied by greater 
ſtrength of ſhade, brings forward objects to 
which ſuch oppoſition is applied; while corre- 
ſpondent deprivation, lowering, or moderation, 
of both, or mutual adyances toward each other, 
produces” the appearance of receſſion and dil. 
tance. 

The cauſe of this is perhaps not very diffi 
cult to aſſign: for, if we conſider that the rays 
of light are "perpetually diverging in every 
poſſible direction, it follows, that a more ex- 
tended ſpace affords room and opportunity for 
the action of a much greater number of ſuch 
rays, than a leſſer ſpace : therefore, although, 
by its nearneſs. to our ſight, the hither end of a 
ſurface appear very dark; yet the air, being il- 
luminated, interpoſes and mingles ſo much of 
its illumination between the diſtances of that 
ſurface and our eye, as renders the remote 
ſhadow unequal in ſtrength to the nearer, 

Hence it appears, that the air moderates and 
diminiſhes the reſplendence of the light, and 
allo 
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alſo the obſcurity of the ſhadow, endeavouring, 
as it were, to impart its own colour to both: 
and this effect it obtains, if the ſpace ſurveyed 
be ſufficiently extenſive ; as in the azure colour 
of diſtant mountains, and in other particulars, 
This reaſoning is ſtrengthened by remarking, 
that when the air is deprived of particles of 
light, every object, diſtance, figure, &c. is con- 
cealed, and diſappears. 

The foregoing analyſis may be 3 not 
only to objects deprived of light, but alſo to 
ſhadows themſelves; which, by diſtance from 


their origin, and cauſe, become leſs deter- 


mined, defined, and forcible. When the edge 
of a ſhadow falls on a ſuperficies near to the 
ſhadowing body, the outline and form of the 
ſhadow, as derived from the ſhadowing body, 
is very accurately and ſharply repreſented ; 
but, when the object intercepting the light is 


_ - at ſome diſtance from the ſuperficies whereon 


its ſhadow falls, the outline is confuſed, weak, 
and indeterminate; becauſe the adjacent rays 
of light are more in number, more mingled, 
and more rebounding into the ſhadow, as the 
interval is increaſed. | 

The article of ſhadows is very important; 
they contribute greatly to diſtinguiſh diſtances, 
and to o ſeparate objects, eſpecially objects re- 


lated 


13 1 
lated in colour: two walls, for inſtance, one 
behind the other, having bur a little interval of 
ſeparation, may appear as a continuation of each 
other; but, if the direction of the light be in 
the ſame plane as the walls ſuppoſed, it will 
ſhine between them, and thus part them: or, if 


the ſhadow of one falls on the other, it we 


equally imply a diſtance. | 
When a ſhadow is of conſiderable extent, ob- 


jects immerſed in it are not enlightened from 
the ſame quarter as the object caſting the ſha- 
dow, but by reflections from the oppoſite quar- 
ter; ſo that, the lights and ſhadows are ſituated 
reverſely, If a perſon ſtand under the ſhadow: 
of a high wall, which ſhadow falls to the left, 
he will receive a reflected light from the left; 
and will caſt, to the right, a ſhadow on the wall 
againſt which he ſtands : always ſuppoſing no 

impediment interpoſed, but the air to be free. 
Reflections are very much confuſed and in- 
termingled by partaking of luminous rays de- 
flected from other bodies; and eſpectally, if the 
reflecting. object be near the ſhadow, it very 
flrongly enlightens it: as that Lady's white 
dreſs reflects ſo clearly on the ſhadowed flap of 

the table, as to whiter the ſhadow. 

Theſe-particulars, and many others allied to 
them, are * no means proper ſubjects of per- 
ſpective 
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ſpective regulation; they muſt: be ſtudied from 
nature at large: as muſt alſo. the reflections of 


colours; for every colour may be conſidered as 


emitting rays according to its tint, and theſe 
rays colour (or rather, perhaps, diſcolour) ob- 


| jets on which they fall. Thus, when a group 


of ladies ſtand together, the white dreſs of one 
will receive a tinge from the coloured dreſſes of 
the others: from a pink, it will become pink- 
iſh ; from a green, greeniſh, and ſo on: while, 
like a ſociable neighbour, it will return the 
compliment, and render whitiſh thoſe parts of 


the. coloured dreſſes neareſt to it. On the ſame 


principle, when the ſun ſhines on to a red carpet, 
the reflect ion will tinge the ceiling with a red- 
diſh. hue, and impart a whitiſh tint in return. 

Let us juſt obſerve here, that we may conſi- 
der a reflection as equal to half the force of the 
direct ray; the re- reflection as equal to half of 
the firſt; thus diminiſhing half its ſtrength con- 
tinually, it ſoon becomes too. feeble to Flair 
our regard. TY, 

It is not very common to conſider: theſe 
principles as forming part of perſpective; yet, 
as they ſeem to me very cloſely allied to the 


ſcience, I have ventured to introduce them; 


and perhaps, if more attention to the effects 
and ee of Nature were frequently 
introduced 
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introduced into treatiſes on the ſubject, it might 
relieve and entertain, as well as direct and in- 
ſtruct, the Student, with great advantage. 

After having in ſome particulars ſpeculated, 
as it were, on extenſive and remote effects, I 
ſhall now, LAbixs and GenTLEMEN, requeſt 
your attention to what more immediately be- 
longs to ourſel ves; for, after we have inveſti- 
gated objects of every kind, we return with pe- 
culiar complacency to the conſideration of the 
human figure. | 

We have formerly noticed the proportions, 
the movements, the appearances, of the figure; 
and the principles we adduced are unqueſtion- 
ably of great utility: but by this time I may 
venture to hope that we are prepared to regard 
them alſo as influenced by Perſpective. An in- 
animate ſubject being void of motion, may be 
meaſured to the utmoſt nicety, and the corre 
ſpondence of its parts be determined minutely; 
but in a ſubject perpetually ſhifting its ſituation, 
and varying its forms, this accuracy is not to be 
expected. Not that I am about to undervalue 
the meaſures to which the parts have been 
ſubjected; but to notice ſome circumſtances 
which may be of importance. 

When I ſtretch out my arm to its full extent, 
that perſon to whom it happens to be in a 
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ſtralght line, ſees, properly ſpeaking; little of che 
arm but the hand might, for aught that ap- 
pears to him, be united to the ſnoulder. This 
is an extreme. inſtance of a principle denomi- 
hated ſoreſbortening. The ſame may be the 
fituation of the leg: and, in fact, all the 
members are capable of it from joint to joint, 
in à greatet or leſs degree. To comprehend 
this more fully, you have only to ſurvey a 
plaſter figure; whoſe members; as you move 
round it, will aſſume an infinite variety of aſ- 
pets: Suppoſe, for inſtance, it be a knetling 
figure, in which caſe the leg from the knee to 
the foot is parallel to the ground; on one fide 
of the figure you ſce the whole leg at its full 
extent; walk round it a little, the diſtance be- 
tween the knee and foot ſeems gradually to 
leſſen and leſſen, till, at laſt, after ſeeming ap- 
proximation, the further parts are greatly con- 
cealed by the nearer parts: or, at leaſt, they 
become more receding, and, as it were, flying 
off, This is evidently the effect of Berſpective; 
but is teducible to no laws whoſe | application 
is determinable, fince what may apply to one 

member, & c. may not fut another. 
Foreſhortening is perhaps of the greateſt 
cotiſequence, where only this flying off, or 
teceſſioh, is to be Tepreſented 5 and ſuch in- 
5 ſtances 
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ſtances are perpetually occurring; no attitude 


can be without them; the principle runs through 
every part of the figure; and, according to 
the dimenſions of any part, is more or leſs 
ſenſible. Thus the arm laid on the table, is 
foreſhortened (to a ſpectator) from the wriſt to 
the elbow; the fingers are foreſhortened in 
ſome reſpect or other, be the poſition of the 
hand what it may. In our imitation of this ef- 
fect, beſide accuracy of outline, the applica- 
tion of that retiring ſhade we have already 
noticed, is principally to be depended on : for, 
by its influence in moderating the brilliancy of 
the parts foreſhortened, it ſeems to increaſe the 
vivacity and force of thoſe where the light 
ſtrikes; e. gr. the front, principally : or where- 
ever the parts receive another direction, as in 
the already ſuppoſed caſe of the drawing- board; 
ſo that, it appears, forcſhortening and the re- 
tiring ſhade are very cloſely allied. 

The retiring ſhadow may alſo elucidate 
(more, I think, than is uſually ſuppoſed) the 
nature of finiſhing ; which is nothing more than 
beſtowing on each part, or ſpot, that tone of 
colour and tint proper to it. Thus, ſuppoſe 
the brighteſt light to be in the middle of an 
object; a globe, if you pleaſe; around this 
bright light the tint is lowered one degree, 

R 2 around 
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around that two degrees, then three degrees, 
and ſo on; retiring from the bright to the ob- 
ſcure. On this principle, a man's head may be 
finiſhed, being rotund; ſo may moſt, if not all, 
members of the body: the various infections of 
the parts catching, indeed, various lights, yet 
not ſuperſeding the general principle, or 
keeping, | 

Keeping is, I apprehend, neither more nor 
leſs than nicely adjuſting and repreſenting the 
various tones and tints proper to each part; 
and is readily intelligible from what has been 
juſt delivered. Strong lights and ſhades are 
proper in front, and in the principal ſtations, 
where force is required; and weaker, gradated, 
and more tender colours in ſubjects meant to 
retire. 

LApliEs and GENTLEMEN, I have thus 
offered my ſentiments on the ſubje& of Pxx- 
SPECTIVE as ſuccinctly as poſſible, and as 
clearly as I could: may I flatter myſelf that I 
have been well underſtood by my auditory ? The 
importance, the univerſality, the conſtant re- 
currence of theſe principles, induce me to wiſh 
they were generally promulgated, not in the 
ſhackles of technical terms, or of abſtruſe diſ- 
quiſition, but in eaſy leſſons, and colloquial 
language: I have done my endeavour, and 
heartily 
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heartily wiſh the example may be prevalent. 
I am not afraid that (as is ſaid among the 
faculty, if the ſimplicity of remedies were 
known, their efficacy would be denied) -I am 
not afraid that the facility of the rules I have 
laid down, ſhould hinder either their appli- 
cation, or their popularity; ſince, I think, to 
ſay of principles they are correct, and to add 
to correctneſs, ſimple and eaſy, is the higheſt 
panegyric of ſcientific inſtruction. 

A panegyric on the principles of Perſpective 
would be a noble ſubje& for the eloquence of 
an orator ! he might ſhew its wonders in the 
microſcope, which renders viſible animalcula 
thouſands of times too ſmall for human viſion; 
he might congratulate his hearers on its uti- 
lity, as connected with our daily occupations 
and exigencies; he might trace its effect in 
the ſolar orb, and obſerve the peculiarity of 
the planetary ſhadows; he might demon- 
ſtrate the connection of perſpective with the 
azure heavens, and calculate thereby the various 
ſtations of the ſtellar fires; he might amaze his 
hearers with the diſtances of the brighteſt, and 
aſtoniſn them at the intervals of the paler: 
thoſe but diſcernible by the art of man, he 
might expreſs by the days, or the weeks, or the 
months, of the paſſage of their light; and might 
perhaps venture — No, let him ſtand rapt in 

reverence 
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reverence to that power and goodneſs, which 
has imparted to humanity ſuch intellectual ca- 
pacity, and energetic genius | 


„ To thoſe of our readers who may not 
have at hand a plaſter figure proper to elucidate 
the principles of foreſbortening, we recommend 
the inſpection of a coach wheel, as a ſimple 
inſtance in point, In looking at the wheel in 
front, all the ſpokes ſeem equal and alike ; but 
in an oblique view, they are greatly changed: 
the vprights preſerving their dimenſions, while 
thoſe on each ſide are apparently leſſened, in 
proportion to their nearneſs to the horizontal 
ſpokes; which are more foreſhortened than any 
others. 

+++ The peculiarity of the planetary ſha- 
dows is, their diminution as they are prolonged; 
for the ſun being very ſuperior in ſize and ex- 
rent, the ſhadows of ſuch bodies (as of our 
earth for inſtance) are conſtantly converging, 
till, at length, they terminate in a point: ſo 
that the rays of the ſun are not ab/elu/ely parallel 
in themſelves, though parallel for every purpoſe 
of perſpective. 


CCC The principles generally adopted in "ul 
Lectures, are thoſe of Dr. Bxoox TAYLOR. 


End of the Fur of PERSPECTIVE, 
ARCHI- 
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LADIEs and GENTLEMEN, 
T te the proper ſtudy of mankind is man,” 
a very proper part of that ſtudy is to trace 
the efforts of human ingenuity, and the pro- 1 


greſs of human genius, and application. Theſe 9 
qualities are nowhere more apparent than in i 
man's inventions to ſupply the neceſſities which 1 


continually ſurround him, and to ſecure himſelf 
againſt thoſe evils to which his degraded con- 
dition expoſes him. Time was, indeed, when 
he dreaded no evil, nor ſought ſecurity; but, | 
ſafe in his lawful territories, ruled and reigned; [ 
a paradiſe his palace. For man 1s uſually ſup- 
poſed to have dwelt beneath the ſpreading ſhade, l 
and to have reſided in the, verdant grove: or, | 
if he ſought other than umbrageous retirement, 1 
it was not the gloomy cavern, nor the melan- | 
choly cave; neither antres vaſt nor deſerts 
wild were his receſs ; his bower was 


Choſen by the ſovereign planter, when he fram'd 
All things to man's delightful uſe ; the roof 
7 Of 
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Of thickeſt covert was inwoven ſhade : 
Laurel and Myrtle, and what higher grew 
Ot firm and fragrant leaf; on either fide 
Acanthus, and each odorous buſhy ſhrub 
| Fenced up the verdant wall ; each beauteous flow'r, 
Iris all hues, Roſes, and Jeſſamine | 
Rear'd high their flouriſh'd heads between, and wrought 
Moſaic ; underfoot the Violet, 
Crocus, and Hyacinth with rich inlay 


Broider'd the ground, more colour'd than with ſtone 
| Of coltbeſt emblem :- — 


The traces of this“ mady lodge” are not en- 


. tirely obliterated among his poſterity ; nor will 


be, while bets (a tree) bears any reſemblance 
to butt, or its derivatives, in more than one 
national language. 

What might be his abode after his expulſion 
from bliſs, or what kind of city Cain might 
erect, we know not: poſſibly the fortreſs of his 
ſecurity nothing exceeded a compoſition of 
mud-walls, and reeds ; rather expoſing than 
concealing the trembling vagabond. 

I confeſs, among my ſpeculations, ] think the 
Antediluvians had little occaſion for the ſtudy of 
Architecture; for we muſt not conceive natural 
things to be then as we experience them now. It 
is likely, the carth was not only more fertile, 
bur alſo more temperate ;- the ſeaſons leſs ri- 
gorous, and the wants of human life not ſo nu- 
merous. 
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merous. The deluge, which changed conſi- 


derably the face of the earth, moſt probably 


changed its temperature; and perhaps, alſo, 
the deluge was the firſt continued rain which 
fell, and not leſs aſtoniſhing to the ſufferers 
than if it had been fire inſtead of water. How 
then was the earth refreſned? By copious 
dews. Thoſe parts at preſent watered by dews, 
are not the leaſt fertile; and certainly they 
might afford moiſture ſufficient to the earth in 
full vigour, and the heat of the ſun moderate, 
uniform, and equal. To this hypotheſis agrees 
the extreme length of human life, not then af- 
fected by atmoſpherical viciſſitudes; and, in my 
opinion, the phenomenon of the rain-bow : for 
if no rain, no denſe compacted clouds; if no 


clouds, no rain-bow, the offspring of clouds: 


this pacific token originating after the waters of 
the flood. 


But early in ſucceeding ages mankind at- 


tained to architectural knowledge. Shall we 


enquire what might be its progreſs f. Any 
ſingle family is but weak, wherever ſituated; 
but the family of Noa had very conſiderable 
advantages ariſing from that terror and dread 
of them, which poſſeſſed the ferocious part of 


the brute creation. Thoſe branches of his poſ- 


terity which ſeparated from the original. ſtock, 

| had to encounter with complicated difficulties, 
Trace in your imagination, LApIESs and 
30 S GEN= 
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GENTLEMEN, a ſmall ſociety, parting, whether 
by choice or compulſion, from the tribe to 
which they belonged, and wandering in queſt 
of a diſtant ſettlement. Imagine the vigorous 
and heroic huſband, attended by the no leſs he- 
roic and conſtant partner of his boſom : if to 
theſe you add the prattling offspring, you in- 
creaſe the anxieties of the expedition. Arrived 
in an unknown part, the ſetting ſun commands 
retirement; to remain expoſed is dangerous: 
and how ſhall the weaker female, and the tender 
youth, ſcale the ſtately tree, and lodge among 
the branches ? Where then ſhall they find ſecu- 
rity ?—In the neareſt excavation of the ground, 
or perhaps in the fiſſure of a rock. Let them 
firſt ſee that no ſavage quadruped harbours there, 
that no hiſſing ſerpent has made it his retreat; 
let them explore their dwelling, and then fence 
it. The foreſt yields its pliant twigs, and the 
trees their wattling branches, and thus | they 
compoſe a habitation : this ſhelters them from 
the ſummer's fun, from the winter's deluge 
and froſt; and this becomes their abode. 
Increaſing poſterity increaſes ſtrength, and 
mutual aſſiſtance procures additional conveni- 
ences ; till, by degrees, the father of the family 
becomes founder of a town, and eres the 
ſtandards of his dwelling : not now from the 
Arſt branches which offer, but he ſelects the 


ſtraighteſt trees, and explores the receſſes of the 
woods : 
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woods: not now in the firſt ſpot that offers; but 
he conſults the union of accommodation to ſecu- 
rity, and the benefits of a copious ſtream to 
thoſe of a fertile ſoil. The ſturdy youth obey 
the counſels of age, their unremitting induſtry 
at length attains its purpoſes, and they congra- 
tulate themſelves on having vanquiſhed their dif- 
ficulties and depoſited the uprights; theſe ſup- 
port the beams of the roof; the interſtices they 
fill wich the ſmaller boughs, and plaſter with 
tenacious clay. Thus mankind ſtill are beholden 
to the tree for a dwelling, and of a tree form 
their habitation. Who would ſuppoſe this the 


origin of extenſive cities, and of royal palaces ? 


Yet ſuch was the commencement of Nineveh, 
of Babylon, of Rome; and to ſome ſuch begin- 
ning is our opulent metropolis indebted for its 
exiſtence. 

The progreſs of Art is like that of the ſcarce 
noticed fountain, which ſilently glides along 
the banks a humble water-courle ; by degrees 
it becomes a brook, and increaſes to a rivulet; 
capable now of utility, it riſes into conſequence, 
ſpreads into a rapid river, diffuſes conveni- 
ence and wealth around its banks, and receives 
a thouſand bleſſings as it rolls to the ocean, 

It is not my intention to notice the varieties 
of Architecture which obtain in different na- 
tions; it is of ſmall conſequence to us, on this 
occaſion, to know that the Samoiedes dwell 
under ground, and paſs their night of winter 

without 
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without wiſhing for a window; or that certain 
natives of America build their houſes in the 
trees, to avoid the ſweeping floods; or that 
many of the towns in China are conſtructed 
on the watery element, and cover the ſurface of 
of rivers. Different circumſtances, different 
wants, different opinions, controul mankind ; 
whoſe ingenuity is never more apparent than in 
accommodating itfelf to this diverſity, and of- 
ten in rendering it a ſource of advantage. That 
ornamental ſpecies of architecture which we 
have adopted, is to be. traced much nearer to 
eur own climate, amid the ſuperſtition of Egypt, 
and the ſcience of Greece. 

I am well aware, it has been ſuppoſed 9 
divine inſtruction imparted architectural know- 
ledge, and that among the favoured nation we 
are to look for its inſtitution, or at leaſt for 
its advancement and regularity. With all due 
reſpect to whatever ſeems to ſupport this opi- 
nion, I beg leave to engage your thoughts to 
another and more probable ſyſtem, _ 

Before ſcience of any kind can make conſi- 
derable progreſs, civilized life muſt be ad- 
vanced to ſome degree of perfection; for not 
till after a community poſſeſſes members ſuf- 
ficient for a diſtinct profeſſion to be aſſigned 
to each, is much improvement to be expect- 
ed. Alone, or nearly, a man muſt concen- 
ter every talent in himſelf, muſt himſelf ſup- 


ply the neceſſities of life one after another ; 
and 
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and theſe are too numerous, too rapidly return- 
ing, to permit him to acquire a dexterity in ob- 
viating one, before his attention is required to 
its ſucceſſor. This reaſoning, if juſt, as applied 
to the neceſſaries of life, is greatly ſtrengthened 
when articles of ſecondary concern are in queſ- 
tion; inſomuch, that after every ſuppoſable de- 
ſire of the conveniences, the elegancies of life 
muſt be quitted: for what inclination has the 
already wearied perſon to ſeek after any thing 
not eſſential to his comfort, when the acquiſi- 
tibn of indiſpenſables has been ſufficiently fa- 
tiguing? 

But beſide the additional ſecurity and ſtrength 
of numbers, population is one ſource of 
wealth; and unqueſtionably ſtimulates emula- 
tion. A ſplendid dreſs, equipage, or habita- 
tion, 1s uſeleſs in a deſert ; while in a city it 
marks a diſtinction, is ſuppoſed (how truly is 
not our queſtion) to confer dignity, and to ſe- 
parate between the ranks of life. g 

When a profeſſion is ſufficiently honourable, 
or lucrative, to engage the attention of ſeveral 
practitioners, then we hope for improvements 
and advances. The deſire of fame, or of for- 
tune, will animate each profeſſor's endeavours to 
ſurpaſs his competitors, and to rendef himſelf 
conſpicuous by ſuperior abilities. 
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I wiſh I was not obliged to add as another 
occaſion of improvement, that ſuperſtition has 
greatly contributed to the aſſiſtance of Art: 
while men cheriſhed ideas of paying their 
Deity the greateſt honours by the moſt expen- 
ſive devotions, no wonder they ſhould endea- 
vour to propitiate him by extravagant ſtruc- 
tures, Theſe, moreover, after a time, became 
the boaſt of city againſt city, and country 
againſt country; thereby involving national 
honour as well as local ſuperſtition. 

The firſt temples were like the firſt dwel- 
lings, ſimple in conſtruction, and ſmall in di- 
menſions: the ſuppoſed habitation of a God, or a 
Goddeſs, differed little from the real habitation 
of the votary. Perhaps a ſimple cabin; or if a 


hedge, a mound of earth, or other ſmall in- 


cloſure ſurrounded it, this flight fence was 
thought ſufficient to indicate its conſecration, 


and to prevent intruſion, Afrerwards, when 


the ſupport of an officiator was deemed ho- 
nourable to the Divinity, the temple muſt be 
augmented to accommodate the reſidents ; and 


ſtrange indeed would it be, if the reſidents in 


one temple did not wiſh to honour their tutelary 
Deity with more coſtly offerings, in more ſump- 
tuous ſtructures, and with more numerous wor- 
ſhippers than their rivals. Theſe required en- 
larged dimenſions of the edifice, and enlarged 

dimen- 
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dimenſions required additional {kill in the archi- 
tect. If the longer beams were not better ſul- 
rained than the ſhorter, they would bend, per- 
haps break; if the roof was not better con- 
ſtructed, it would alarm, and might deſtroy the 
votaries : the beams, therefore, were propped 
with ſupports, and Geometry was called in to 
adjuſt the roof, It is true, no wooden ſtructures 
remain to demonſtrate this hypotheſis, yet in 


ſome ftene buildings are preſerved very probable 
veſtiges of ſuch a progreſs. 


The poſition of a column in the middle of 
an entry, ſeems by no means ſo convenient as 
to be ſuppoſed deſirable ; but it may here ſup- 
port and prop the incumbent weight.; and, cer- 
tainly, a row of columns in the middle of an 
edifice, from end to end, ſeems calculated for 
no ſuperior purpoſe, being equally foreign 
from uſe and beauty. In fact, the awkward- 
neſs of this poſition was ſoon diſcovered, and 
columns were removed to a proportionate 
diſtance on each fide the center; thereby ac- 


quiring uniformity at the ſame time they con- 
tributed ſtrength. 


Perhaps the word column ought not to be 
uſed as deſcriptive of theſe ſupports; they 
were probably mere upright beams; their 
branches lopped, but their trunks rough as na- 
ture furniſhed them ; probably too the idca of a 
capital as an ornament might be ſuggeſted by 

2 an 
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an additional block to render one or other of ſuf- 
ficient length: and thus might ſome happy ge- 
nius, pleaſed with the appearance of a bead. 
Piece, and impreſſed with the beauty of uni- 
formity, unite by rule what before was the effect 
of chance, and originate the rudimental prin- 
ciples of what we now term an oRDER. This 
appears to me as likely an account of that 
ſtrange peculiarity in the Doric order (un- 
doubtedly the moſt ancient), of having no baſe; 
but in all its remaining early ſpecimens, going 
ſtraight into the ground, as the commonly re- 
ceived ſuppoſition of its reſemblance to the 
human frame; which can be ſatisfactory only 
to thoſe who imagine that column was anciently 
without feet. 

We have thus trod the firſt ſteps in this en- 
quiry, and have traced the progreſs of architec- 
ture to the erection of a covered houſe, of 
ſome extent, for permitting attempts at ſplendid 
worſhip : I know not how far I may treſpaſs, 
by calling your attention to temples, which were 
not covered ; but as this particular is nearly 
connected with the Britiſh iſlands, it needs, I 
hope, little apology, to an aſſembly of Britiſh 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 

That the primitive dwelling of man way 
probably beneath a tree, was hinted early in this 
diſcourſe ; there, indulged in converſe with his 
Maker, he had undoubtedly paſſed his happieſt 
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moments, Hence it ſeems very natural, that 
afterwards, trees, eſpecially trees of venerable 
aſpect, and extenſive ſhade, ſhould be choſen 
as places of devotion. It is ſomewhat unhappy, 
that, in our tranſlation of the ſcriptures, the 
paſſages which relate to Abraham's ſojournings 
in the plains of Moreh, were not rendered by 
the oaks of Moreh, for ſuch is the import of the 
word; and many of the tranſactions recorded 
would be more intelligible, had this been at- 
tended to : however this be, we find groves in 
ancient times conſidered as neceſſary parts of 
devotional ſtructures, and happy were the tem- 
ples around which the oaks flouriſhed. But in no 
part of the world was the oak in higher honour 
than in Britain, where for ages every ſolemnity 
was performed beneath it, and every import- 
ant conſultation and aſſembly held under its 
branches: and afterwards, when ſtones were 
erected into temples, ſtill oaks were regarded as 
facred acceſſaries, Druid temples were not like 
thoſe we have been conſidering, properly build- 
ings ; but arrangements of ſtones in the nature 
of an avenue, leading to other arrangements 
alſo of ſtones, which ſurrounded the maſſive 
altar; for they held it impious, to interpoſe 
any impediment between themſelves and the 
object of their ſupplications. 
The only inſtance, in which, as I recollect, 
6 they 
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they even admitted ſtones placed on others, was 
thoſe ſurrounding the altar ; where they placed 
on every two, a third, laid from top to top, 
and thereby uniting them: but theſe ſtones 
were not hewn into form, or wrought into 
elegance ; they poſſeſſed neither ornament nor 
poliſh, but, rough as they were found, were 
depofited with infinite labour in the place aſ- 
figned them. Much debate has been main- 
tained concerning the learning of the Druids : 
I ſhall only ſay, that while they could contrive 
to remove and to adjuſt ſuch enormous maſſes, 
as would embarraſs the moſt expert of our ma- 
dern architects, even in this age of ſcience, 
their works bear teſtimony to their abilities; 
and, in part, ſupply the abſence of recording 
volumes: which they never uſed, 

Druidical erections were generally uniform 
and ſimilar; any one 1s nearly a ſpecimen of 
all : whereas the temples of the Eaſtern nations 
continued increaſing in dimenſions and magni- 
ficence. Having compoſed one row of columns, 
with little foreſight, a ſecond diſtribution into 
two rows was added to remedy the defects of 
ihe firſt, and its obſtruction to the interior of 
the temple; but, beſide internal decoration or 
convenience, external ornament was attentively 
ſtudied. The frontiſpiece of the building was 
an object of importance, and received much 

em- 
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embelliſhment; firſt pilaſters, or ſemi-pillars, 
little projecting from its walls; then a range of 
columns ſomewhat advanced from the ſacred 
edifice; afterwards a ſecond range was intro- 
duced, and at length a third to complete the 
entrance. By ſimilar degrees were equal ho- 
nours beſtowed on the ſides of buildings; and 
ranges of pillars, forming walks for the con- 
templative, were conſtructed on their wings; 
for ſince it was not poſſible, in all places where 
temples were ſituated, to ſurround them with 
groves, architects endeavouring to ſupply that 
deficiency, planted, as it were, columns in their 
ſtead: hereby procuring opportunity of mani- 
feſting their abilities in decoration, contrivance, 
and magnificence. 

The internal diſtribution of their temples 
deſerves attention; for think not the holy and 
moſt holy were equally acceſſible: the magni- 
ficence of the portico firſt ſtruck the mind with 
ſolemnity, before the worſhippers entered the 
ſacred edifice ; which was not on all occaſions ; 
for ſacrifices were uſually offered in the area 
before the temple, not inſide the building, 
which was torally dark, having no windows ; 
and little light from the door-way, Having 
paſſed the portico, the door admitted into the 
firſt apartment, beyond which was the adytum, 


or 
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or moſt profound receſs. Agreeable to theſe 
ideas, and in traditionary imitation of the ve- 
nerable gloom of conſecrated groves, moſt of 
the Pagan rites within their temples were per- 
formed in obſcurity ; or torches and lamps 
added a dim luſtre to the myſtic ceremonies. 
Such was their general conſtruction : but tem- 
ples dedicated to many deities, were conſtantly 
open at the top; whether, ſuppoſing ſuch an 
aſſembly like that of the Gods on Olympus, 
or whether, to provide againſt miſtakes in vo- 
taries, who might worſhip a wrong God of the 
aſſortment, I will not determine. 

To communicate ſome idea of the extreme 
magnitude of that ſcale on which many places 
of worſhip were compoſed, I ſelect HERO D O- 
rus's deſcription of the temple of BuzasTtis: 
in Egypt. 

The approach to it was by a road, which, 
ſeparating two canals, had the appearance of 
an iſland ; each canal being one hundred feet 
wide, and reaching from the Nile to the front 
of the edifice. The gates which formed the 
firſt entry were ſixty feet high, and the fize of 
their ornamental figures ſix cubits. The in- 
cloſure contained a wood of ſacred trees, very 
high, planted around the body of the temple, 
wherein was the ſtatue of the Goddels ; each 
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fide of the incloſure was a furlong in length. 
Near the entry was a high road, paved, con- 
ducting to the public ſquare, and bordered on 
each ſide by lofty trees, aſpiring to the ſky. 
The magnificence of SoLomon's temple 
juſtly ranked it pre-eminent among the wonders 
of the world, by its decorations rather than its 
its dimenſions: and when we conſider the hap- 
py coincidence of riches, ſkill, and devotional 
reſolution, which diſtinguiſhed its erector, we 
readily admit the extreme magnificence of 
$oLoMoN's ſacred edifice, The temples . of 
Egypt are in ruins; the temple of SoLomon 
has long ſince diſappeared ; the ploughſhare 
of deſolation has uprooted its foundations: of 
other moſt ſuperb inſtances of human abilities 
ſcarce any traces remain; the Pyramids alone, 
firm by their erection, and permanent by their 
form, continue to demonſtrate the veracity-of- 
thoſe accounts which deſcribe contemporary or 
poſterior erections: theſe are a peculiar ſpecies 
of architecture, probably ſepulchral, rather 
than for worſhip, unleſs both ideas were united. 
A few temples in Greece, indeed, juſt ſerve 
to excite the melancholy reflections of fallen 
grandeur, and to relate the ravages of barba- 
riſm and ignorance ; if beſide, the laborious and 
ventureſome archite& can trace from pillar 
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to pillar, and from arch to arch, thoſe pro- 
portions which once infuſed ſolemnity into the 
ſpectator, and elegance into the building, it is 
all the age of PRRIOLES can boaſt, And what 
ſurther can we ſay of the ruins of Rome? The 
immenſe Thermæ of voluptuous luxury; the 
noble Temples of magnificent ſuperſtition : 
whatever was coſtly, or ſumptuous; whatever 
was ſplendid, and exquiſite, were in Rome: 
In: Rome, where we now meet with here and 
there a temple remaining, but changed; here 
and there an obeliſk, but broken ; here and 
there a portico, a pillar, a frontiſpiece, but 
mutilated and imperfect. Triumphal arches, 
deſigned to perpetuate to eternity the actions 
of Emperors and warriors, are decayed ; and 
conſecrated” Apotheoſi (attributes of Deity) are 
mouldered into 'duſt : yet enough remains to 


render credible the writings of the hiftorian, 


and to excite admiration at the abilities of an- 
cient Artiſts. 

Mark how the dread PaxnTuzox farts ; 

Amid the domes of modern hands, 

Amid the toys of modern ſtate, 

How nobly, how ſeverely, great ! 


Theſe the Northern ravagers deſtroyed : 
But the Northern rayagers had their taſte, and 
their ſtyle, and their ſkill too, and let us do them 
the juſtice to acknowledge, that it was not 
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deficient” in expreſſion: like their poetry, of 
animated imagery,” and bold phraſeology, 
wild and irregular, yet often pathetic and 
lofty, void of conduct and plan, yet vigorous 
and affecting; ſo their architecture was pecu- 
har and barbarous; diſſimilar in its parts, 

multifarlous and injudicious in its ornaments; 
confuſed and perplexed in its diſtribution. 
But if the ages of ignorance wanted gloom, 
the Gothic architecture was gloomy ; it was 

correſpondent to the hood, the cowl, the beads, 
_ the” ſuperſtition of the times, and even now 
has great effect in producing ſolemnity and 
reverence, and ftriking with awe the man of 
obſervation. Nor were the mechanical parts 
of architecture unknown; nor would many of 
our preſent architects be able to ſurpaſs the 
bold projection, and the lofty roof, which 
Gothic magnificence has left as monuments of 
its abilities and emulation. 

This is a ſtriking inſtance of the neceſſity of 
order; for had the architects of Gothic times 
ſtudied uniformity and ſymmetry, I think it 
not . impoſſible they might have diſcarded by 
degrees thoſe labyrinthine ornaments, with 
which they endeayoured to conceal diſpropor- 
tion; and by reducing their ſcientific prin- 
ciples to regularity and plan, might have ſhewn, 
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that their manner was ſuſceptible. of effects, 
peculiar and reſtricted I allow, yet effects not 
always diſguſting, or even deſpicable. 
Let me be permitted to conſider the peculi- 
arities of national ſtyle, as no inſuperable hin- 
drances to merit: According to the opportu- 
nities of a perſon's information; ſo ſhould we 
eſtimate his productions. What would be very 
inferior from an Artiſt of Europe, would de- 
ſerve applauſe from an Indian of America, 
The pictures of Quintin Marsvs, if not 
equal to RAFFAELLE, are highly laudable from 
the blackſmith of Antwerp; the carvings of 
the Iſlanders in the South Sea, though not 
comparable to Px1Drias and CLEOMENES, are 
inſtances of much patience. and ſkill: And for 
my own part, I would even praife ſome la- 
bours of the Chineſe, would their vanity but 
allow that Europeans alſo poſſeſs two * as 
well as themſelves. 
Die ie always remembered, that the natural 
and moral ſituations of mankind occaſion di- 
verſity of ſentiments, and of neceſſiries : con- 
ſequently, diverſity of inventions, to ſatisfy the 
principles of the firſt, and to prevent the incon- 
veniences of the latter. Thus, in Egypt, a 
country without rain, but of exceſſive heat, 
the roofs of their temples were almoſt flat; 
for 


Wo he 
for what need had they of à water-coutſe ? 
But to guard againſt the ſultry climate, the 
edifices were low in proportion to their breadth, 
and every method was adopted to procure a 
cooling ſhade, or a current of refrigerating air. 
To accompliſh this, a foreſt of pillars ſupported 
an enormous ſuperſtructure, and the colonnade 
almoſt forbad the light of the ſun, that i it might 
exclude his beams. 1 | 
Greece had fain, and the roofs vere ele- 
vated to throw it off. Greece had the cooling 
breeze, and might venture to lengthen the co- 
lumn from four or five diameters, to eight or 
ten: Gteece was addicted to mirth and feſti- 
vity, and the buildings were correſpondently 
cheerful : elegant proportion, therefore, was 
ſtudied here; and to adorn their edifices with 
ſplendor, was agreeable to the diſpoſition of a 
people ſo merry às the Greeks :” while the 
voluptuous Roman expended his riches on de- 
coration; covered with ornament every part of 
his ſtructure, in defiance of expence; and la- 
viſhed in wanton effuſions of magnificent ſump- 
tuoſity, the ill-gotten revenues of conquered 
provinces. nt hy hi | 
There remains yet to notice an onder of re- 
ligious buildings, different in many reſpects 
from any of the former; for Chriſtianity, 
3 though 
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though at firſt obliged by perſecution to per- 
form in obſcurity much of its congregational 
de votion, yet deſires not obſcurity as agreeable 
to its genius. On the contrary, when well un- 
derſtood, it is cheerful and animating :—What 
has it therefore to do with the darkneſs of the 
oracular cave, or the madneſs of midnight 
orgies ? it has no myſteries forbidden to be 

wulged on pain of death; no (aporreta 
my/teria ) things too /acred ; no, ſays the Apoſ- 
tle, uſing the ſame term, things too vile to be 
diſcloſed. The devotional ſtructures of Chriſ- 
tanity, therefore, may deſire windows, and rer 

queſt ſpectators; like him, who, when promiſed 
by his architect, that his houſe ſhould be ſo 
conſtructed, as not to be inſpected “ ra- 
ther,” ſaid he, © let what paſſes, there be open to 
all beholders:“ or like him, who wiſhed for a 
window i in his breaſt, that the integrity of his 
mind might be viſible to all, Yet, with cheer- 
fulneſs combining ſolemnity, the religious edi- 
fices of the preſent diſpenſation are, bappily, cal- 


culated, in their principal requiſitions, to af- 


ford ample ſcope for the abilities of an archi- 
tet, We have in our own country abundant 
inſtances in proof of this aſſertion ; but one 
may be ſufficient : whoever has examined the 
cathedral of St. Paul at London, has ſeen 

mag- 
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magnificence in proportion, and regularity in 
diſtribution, united to a remarkable lightneſs 
in conſtruction: Strong, not heavy; elegant, 
not gaudy; and perhaps as happy an inſtance 
as exiſts of the implex munditiis ; neither penu- 
rious, nor extravagant. 

It is natural, that the principal peculiarities 
which diſtinguiſh the religious edifices of the 
darker ages, ſhould obtain in their civil erec- 
tions, When ſuperſtition inveloped the mind 
in gloom, no wonder the manſion was rather 
a caſtle than a houſe : the contracted window 
juſt admitted light enough to exchange dark- 
neſs for obſcurity ; and to permit that hoſpi- 
tality, which, in ſome degree, corrected the 
ferocity of ignorance. But as learning diſſi- 
pated the clouds of barbariſm, the advantages 
of a juſt taſte became more conſpicuous, and 
gradually diſplayed themſelves in the ſuperio- 
rity they imparted to domeſtic reſidences, 
Hence, in towns, ſplendid palaces, magnificent 
offices, comfortable dwellings, and ſpacious 
ſtreets; in the country, noble ſeats, and de- 
corated retirements ; the elegant pleaſures of a 
gentleman's villa, or the ſalubrious enjoyments 
of the ornamented farm, 

With regret, LAbiks and GENTLEMEN, I 
omit to inſtance correſpondent improvement in 
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the public buildings of the Britiſh-nation : our 

royal palace, our ſenate houſes (which ſhould 

he national) and moſt of our public offices, are, 

and HU lately all were, unworthy this great 
people. We have made a beginning: ny 

may complete the undertaking, 

At prefent, I apprehend, Architecture 1s no 


where more cultivated, or better underſtood, 
than in England; many ſcats of our nobility 


and gentry ſupport this opinion: and though 


in moſt af our towns, our brick edifices equal 


not in appeatance the ſtone buildings of certain 
cities abroad ; yet, in finiſhing, in convenience, 
in diſtribution, and in neatneſs, we very much 
excel them: and while the real enjoyments of 
life compriſe more intrinſic value and conſe- 
quence than the tinſel of external finery, may 
this diſtinction ever be characteriſtic of the Bri- 
tiſh Nation. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
b On the Plates belonging to TjxcTuURE I, 
ARCHITECTURE. 


» 


. BÞ 2Ai TE: 4h 

No. I. DLAN of a ſimple cabin, or primitive dwel- 
| * ling: and may be conceived as repreſenting 
alſo a primitive ſtructure for worſhip ; ſuppoſed among 
the Egyptians, Phoenicians, or other early people. 

No. II. A ſimilar eabin; but ſurraunded' by an in- 
chſure, and defended by a hedge, a wall, or ſome other 
fimple defence, indicatory of ſacredneſs. 

No. HI. An edifice, whoſe ruins ſtill exiſt at Sienna, 
in Egypt: by the ſimplicity of its ſtructure, it ſeems 
allied to the former. 

The body of the building is preceded by a portico 
much larger than itſelf, having only one row of co- 
lumns. This edifice has been thought to be an obſer- 
vatory ; but that does not prevent its having been a 


temple alſo. The incloſure is to be conceived as cor- 


reſpondent to the enlarged proportions of the edifice : 
this article muſt eyidently be regulated by circum- 
ſtances of convenience or ability, and is therefore 


omitted, 
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No. IV. A temple, whoſe ruins are at Efſnay in 
Egypt. This porch had two rows of columns; and the 
temple itſelf is divided into more apartments than the 
others, probably to accomodate a reſident family. 

No. V. A temple whoſe porch had four rows of 
columns; and which had in front a large area, with a 
colonnade on the ſides. By the ſpace of the building, 
from wall to wall, this edifice is conjectured to have 
been open at the top. The ruins are in Egypt, at 

No. VI. Exhibits the immenſe additions made to 
temples in proceſs of time: here we have (1) (at bot- 
tom of the plan) prodigious obeliſks, or other decorati- 
ons of that nature, for. the door-way. Having entered 
the building, we have (2) an extenſive and multiplied 
colonnade ; in fact, a foreſt of pillars: having paſſed 
another door-way, we have (3) another colonnade (of 
ſingle columns), and probably open at top, in the cen- 
ter at leaſt; which leads into an open ſquare (A) in front 
of the temple itſelf, colonnaded on the ſides, with 
double ranges of pillars (5). A very magnificent por: 
tico of columns, &c. precedes (6) the entrance into (B) 
the ſacred edifice ; in the interior of which (C), was 
probably the adytum, alſo the ſtatue of the Deity, with 
a veſtibule (D]) behind it. It is evident that many 
apartments, &c. might eaſily be conſtructed around and 
within this temple, for the accomodation of numerous 
attendants. Around the whole of this, may be ſuppoſed 
approaches through avenues of trees, and ſacred groves; 
or public roads, canals, &c. The ruins are till viſible 
at Luxxor in Egypt. 
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No. I. It has been thought very probable, that the 
Kraelitiſh tabernacle in the wilderneſs reſembled in its 
plan that of the temples of the times, eſpecially thoſe of 
Egypt; as appears in this figure, where the ſacred edi- 
fice itſelf is ſituated in the center of the incloſure, 
which is a kind of colonnade. 

No. II. May impart an idea of the front of the ta- 
bernacle ; which ſeems little different from other tem- 
ples, except in the temporary nature of its materials. 

No. III. Plan of the temple of the Serpent Knuphis 
in Egypt ; a facred edifice, ſurrounded by an area; the 
incloſure not wholly a continued wall, but in part com- 
poſed of columns. 

No. IV. Elevation of the ſame frufture: the pillar 
in the middle of the daor- way, was more probably the 
reſult of neceſſity, than of choice, and ſeems to indicate 
the great antiquity of this ſtructure. 

No. V. Another Egyptian "temple ; in inpeting 
which, the architect has endeavoured to add to its dig- 
nity by a very large area, colonnaded, (a b cd) having a 


portico. The temple (A) is much like ſome preceding. 


Vide No. V. Plate I. 

No. VI. Is an idea of the temple of SoLomon, ſur» 
rounded by an incloſure ; having on each of three ſides 
a magnificent entrance (ABC); and on one ſide two en- 
trances (DE). Theſe buildings (as A) were fifty cubits 
long; from them tothe porch of the temple was roocubits; 
the porch itſelf fifty cubits ; and the court of the temple 
(R) ioo cubits broad. S is the holy place. T tbe moſt 
holy place, x x chambers of the prieſts, conſtructed all 
round the temple ; not adjoining to it, but ſeparated 
from it by the little interval « u. 
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No. I. Plan of a temple explaining. the ſuppoſition 
of the neceſlity for propping the roof by a row of ſup- 
ports throag haut the middle of the building, ay hinted: in 
the LzcTvaz, and as above, Plate II. No, IV. and 
partly exemplified in the door-way' of the temple. dedi- 
cated to the Serpent Knuphis. No HI. Plate IE. | 
No. H. Frontiſpiece of aitemple flightly ornamented ; 
i. e. with two pillars at the 'dobr-way,”and.a pilaſter at 
each corner of the projecting walls, which form tlie 
portico { called by the Greeks: Ax TES. II. 

No. III. Plan of ſuchatemple. 

No. IV. Shews further progreſs in ornament, the 
front portico being formed and decorated by an advanced 
row of columns, making in eſfedt à double colonnade : 
it has alſo a row of columns at the back front: | This 
kind of temple was called PROS YR. 

No. V. Plan of ſuch. a temple. "= 

No. VI. Shews the addition of a detached, __ of 
columns al round the temple ; alſo of ſeyeral ſteps, for 
elevatiohAnd'additional grandeur, This kind of temple 


Was called PERieTERALgin allufion to the kind of twing, 


which the columns form to the temple. 

No. VIE Plan of ſuch a temple. L 

No. VIII. This temple has wo rows of edlinken, i in 
its portico, and all around it; wich “a flight of many 
ſteps in front and behind, and frequently all round. 
This kind was called Dip rERAL, or double winged. 

No. IX. Plan of ſuch a temple. 

No. X. A temple in the center of a colonnaded in- 
cloſure. The ruins of one like it are thought to exiſt at 
Athens: It differs from the Egyptians, in having a co- 
lonnade in front of the incloſute; alſo in the propot- 
tion of the temple, &c. 
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No. I. TowzR or THE wINDs at Athens: an v7 and 
gon temple, of which hereafter. 

No. II. Plan of the temple of Jyrrrts Ot.vithtus 
at Athens: according to Paufanius, the area Was a 
furlong in lehgth ön each fide. The temple itfeff is 
dipteral ; and, according to the getieral node of tlie 
Greeks, in length more than double its breadth, 

No. III. A Roman dipteral temple : in 1 juſt 
double its breadth, 

No. IV. Elevation of the "0 ER at Rome: a 
circular temple, of which hereafter. 

No. V. Plan of the Pax THEOR. = 

No. VI. Plan of a temple at Baalbee : in which we 
notice, beſides an immenſe flight of ſteps, a colonhaded 
portico and veſtibule: the firſt court (A); the ſecond 
court (B), very large : the portico (C) ; the body of 
the temple (D). The temple is DEC AST vILE, I. e. has 
ten columns in Its front portico. | 

No. VII. Eleyation of its portics 

"ES T8. V. 

No. I. An idea of the fubterranean catacombs, or 
burial- places; wherein, during perſecution, the early 
Chriſtians are ſaid to have aſſembled for worſhip. Theſe 
were of different forms, as accident or contrivance re- 
gulated their conſtruction or excavation. Thiy are 
found in Rome, Naples, Egypt, &c. | 

No. II. An ancient church; the plan from PALLAap1o, 

No. III. Plan of the ancient St. PeTER's at Rome. 

No. IV. Plan of the famous SANncTA SOPHILA, at 
Conſtantinople 3; now a Turkiſh moſque. 

No. V. Section of SANCTA SOPHIA, 

No. VI. Plan of St. MARk's church at Venice. 

N4. VII. Section of the church of St. MaxY of 
Flowers at Florence. 
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No. I. Section of the Auousrix's church at Rome. 
No. II. Plan of the AucGysTin's church. 
No. III. Section of the preſent St. PzTER's at Rome. 
No. IV. Plan of St. PxTzR's at Rome; with the co- 
lonnaded area. &: which forms the approach to it. 
No. V. Exhibits the uſual conſtruction of churches 
in catholic countries ; with chapels round the ſides. 
This is the plan of the chapel at VERSALLLEĩS. 


Theſe ſix plates are intended to impart ſome idea of 
the progreſs of architectural decoration and conſtrue- 
tion; the deſigns are moſtly drawn to the ſame ſcale, 
except the very ſmall ones, (eſpecially the ſmall eleva- 
tions) which are enlarged, to render them ſomewhat 


more intelligible. We obſerve, on the whole, that the 


attempts of ſucceeding ages at ſublimity or magnifi- 
cence, were conſtantly direCted to ſurpaſs their prede- 
ceſſors in the magnitude of their ſtructures, and in the 
conſequence of approaches to them. Whether ſo much 
attention beſtowed on approaches, has not often in- 
jured the effect of the principal building, is doubtful, 


N B. Theſe plates trace the progreſs of ſacred edifices in 


Egypt, Nos. I. II; —in Greece and Rome, Nos. III. IV; 
and of Chriſtian churches, No. V. VI. 
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No. I. Front eleyation of a temple of that kind 
called Ax ES; ornamented only with a pillar on each 
ſide the entrance; and the projecting wall of the tem- 
ple with a pilaſter (the Antes). The order is Dokic. 

No. II. The portico advanced, decorated with four 
pillars (correſpondent in ſituation to thoſe of the Antes), 
the reſt of the building plain. This kind was called 
PrRosSTYLAR, or PRo8TYLE. The AMPHI-PROSTYLE 
had a ſimilar portico in the back-front, The order is 
Tonic. | 

No. III. Beſide the advanced portico, now con- 
taining: fix columns in front, the roof is projected on 
both ſides of the building, forming a walk between the 

| body of the temple and the colonnade. This kind was 
called PERIPTERAL. The order is CoRINTHIAN. 
No. IV. A frontiſpiece, having eight columns in 
front ; alſo two rows of pillars, advanced from the body 
of the temple, on both ſides, forming two walks, This 
kind was called DIPTERAL. 

No. V. A Pszvunpo-DiPTERAL; which, ſeen in 
front only, has the appearance of a dipteral : but it 
differs, by the abſence of the interior row of columns, 
the ſpace between the body of the temple, and the ex- 
ternal row of columns, being vacant ; and making only 
one walk, of double the uſual width, 


No. VI. Has ten pillars in front, but only two fide 
walks ; the body of the temple compriſing an extent 
— equal to ſix pillars. This kind was called Hyp zTHRAL. 
| Temples of this magnitude were generally open at the 
top, forming a kind of cloiſters within, and containing 
many deities, | 
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Hitherto we have attended only to temples whoſe 
forms were ſquare, or allied to ſquare, as parallelo- 
grams, &c. This temple, RE TOWER er PHE WINDS, 
at Athens, is octagon. This plate alfo ſhews the nature 
of a Settion, i. e. the infids of a building, ſeen-geometri- 
cally, as if the front wall was ſuppoſed to be abſent : 
alſo ofa Plan, i. e. the foundation of a building ſuppoſed 
level with the ground. The peculiar conſtruction of 
ahis roof, occaſioned by the form of the building, is 
ſeen in the ſeCtion, and alſo in its plan; to which we 
have added the names of the eight winds, whoſe 
figures with their attributes are on the 2 of the 
edifice. | 

CIRCULAR TEMPLES«. - . | 

No, I, Monument to the honour of LyszcrATEs, 
a victor in the public games, at Athens; called by the 
modern Greeks (but without authority), the lantharn 
of DemosTHENntEs, This is one of the moſt ele- 
gant little buildings exiſting | the peculiar richneſs 
of the roof, and of the entablature, merits notice. It is 
ſuppoſed, the tripod won by LYSICRATES, ** on 
_ the top of the ornament on the roof. 

No. II. Section of the monument of LysickArzs. 


No. III. Elevation of a temple at Tivoli, commonly 
called the S1gyLs temple ; but rather dedicated to 
VISTA. 

No. IV. A MevorraRnALT temple, 5. e. boving but 
one row of pillars, which ſupport the roof, and being 
open, without any wall to form the body or cell of the 


temple. — 
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No. I. A circular PERI TERALT temple, i. e. having 
one row of pillars, advanced from the body or cell. 
No. II. Its plan: wherein the walk between the 
body of the temple and the colonnade, is very evident ; 
the altar (when inſide the temple) or ſtatue of the 
Deity, is placed in the center: but in total darkneſs. 
No. III. The circular temple at Baalbec: wherein 
we obſerve the columns advanced from the body of the 
temple, as in the peripteral; but affording no ſpace for 
a walk, becauſe connected to the temple by the circular 
ſweeps of their pedeſtals, entablatures, &c. 


In theſe four plates we have attempted to convey to 
our readers a more diſtinct idea of the nature and variety 
of temples, &c. than was poſſible on the ſmall ſcale of 
the preceding plates, where our object was, by compa- 
riſon with each. other, to ſhew the general. progreſs of 
this branch of art; and, indeed, as only by compariſon 
can diſtinct ideas of their differences be obtained, we 
have been ſolicitous to arrange theſe in a manner fa- 
vourable to that intent. We have not thought it ne- 
ceſſary to give plans of all theſe buildings, as moſt (i. e. 
the ſquare) may readily be underſtood from plans 
already given; and that given of a round ſtructure re- 
quires little variation to render it applicable to all of 
that form; and is further afliſted by the plan of the 
Pantheon, and ſome others, introduced on a larger ſcale, 
at the cloſe of the following diſcourſe, ; 


End of the Plates belonging to Lecture I. 
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LECTURE 1 


LavDits and GENTLEMEN, 


HE difference between the works of 

Omnipotenee and thoſe of ſuch feeble 
beings as ourſelves, is never more apparent, than 
when we conſider the principles and progreſs of 
our attempts at magnificence, or ſublimity. 
What extenſive preparations ! what unremitted 
labour! what accumulated toil! what united 


efforts! are neceſſary to erect a pile, which 


ſhall impreſs a ſpectator as ſomewhat above 
the common: whereas, with what eaſe does 
the Majeſty of Heaven will, and it is done, 
command, and it is accompliſhed ; and this 
on a ſcale infinitely beyond the competition or 
conception of puny mortals ! If we ſeek ſub- 
lime in terror; vaſt rocks, awful precipices, 
immenſe mountains, ſtrike us into trembling : 


if in ſerenity, the celeſtial expanſe is ſublimely 


ſerene, If we ſeek an inſtance capable of 
both ; obſerve the ſmooth ſurface of the liquid 
plain ; the immenſe pool is motionleſs : or if, 
obedient to the wanton zephyrs, gentle undu- 


lations creep over the tranſparent ocean, its 


languid murmurs die along the ſhore. Sublimely 
beautiful! 
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beautiful! placid! benign ! the canal of in- 
duſtrious commerce! the liberal donor of 
abundant wealth ! the friendly union of diſtant 
nations ! Is this that element, which anon ſhall 
rouze its reſtleſs fury, in tempeſtuous bil- 
lows foaming againſt the heavens; ſhall roll 
its circling eddies in reſtleſs agitation, and diſ- 
cover its profound receſſes ! Deep as the grave! 
obſcure as the ſhadow of darkneſs ! 

The works of Omnipotence are ſimple prin- 
ciples, applied to a variety, an infinite variety 
of purpoſes ; diſtributed into effects apparently 
diſtant from their cauſes ; into diviſions whoſe 
origin ſeems ſcarcely related to its offspring: 
not ſo human productions: theſe are an aſ- 
ſemblage of various ſmaller articles combined ta 
form one whole; they are collections from 
diſtant quarters, compoſed, compounded, ar- 
ranged, and regulated, with much patience, 
contrivance and ingenuity, To procure them 
is the province of labour; the ſinewy arm 
muſt exert its ſtrength to ſeparate or to ſecure 
the wanted materials; and efforts of united 
force muſt be well plied, and well directed, to 
moye the cumbrous maſs ; but to place them 
to the beſt advantage, to improve their forms 
into ſymmetry, to decorate them with delicacy 
and addreſs, is the province of genius; of 
genius, happily aſſiſted by knowledge and ſxill. 
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The company I have the honour at preſent 
to addreſs, will readily excuſe the omiſſion of 
any account of the labours of the quarry, or 
the toil of the brick-kiln; your attention, 
Lapits and GENTLEMEN, will be, I hope, more 
agreeably engaged on that part of architectural 
ſcience which profeſſes decoration and ſym-- 
metry. | 

We attempted to illuſtrate a former ſubje& 
(vide EzcTvrs III. of the firſt ſeries), by a 
reference to the principles of this ſcience ; in 
which we conſidered UNIFORMITY, Or SY MME- 
TRY, as appearing with great effect in the la- 
bours of the architect; and indeed, the preſence 
or abſence of this principle, is among our firſt 
obſervations, whatever inſtance we inſpect, 
Its abſence, is notorious in many Gothic erec- 
tions, and is a principal cauſe of that diſguſt 
with which we ſurvey them : for every compo- 
ſition of art requires that ſome part ſhould be 
more conſpicuous than the reſt ; that ſome diſ- 
tinguiſhed portion ſhould moro immediately 
impreſs itſelf on the mind of the ſpectator, 
which he may, without heſitation, fix on at once 
as the direct object of attention; and in com- 
poſition of architecture, this is a requiſite alto- 
gether indiſpenſable: but if all parts of an edi- 
fice are alike, we diſtinguiſh no principal por- 
tion; or if all parts of an edifice are unlike, we 

| ex- 
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experience, at leaſt, equal perplexity. More: 
over, the ſtriking effe& of compoſition, 1s nat 
proportionate to its detail, and minutiæ, ſince 
theſe require time to be examined, and under- 
ſtood ; but proportionate to the quantity of its 
parts which are calculated to affect the ſpecta- 
tor at once: This may be pretty, and that be 
delicate; but, unleſs the aſpect of an edifice has 
previouſly occaſioned expectation of delicacy, 
and a ſuppoſition that it deſerves ſuch attention, 
the finiſhing will appear frivolous or miſplaced, 
There is nothing very ſublime, I believe, in 
the firing of a muſquer, nor of a dozen, or a 
ſcore of muſquets in ſucceſſion ; but the fame 
quantity of report employed in a large cannon, 
by its united effect, and inſtantaneous explo- 
ſion, produces much greater ſenſations, The 
ſublime of a ſingle voice vociferating huzza ! 
is very moderate; whereas in the roaring of a 
multitude, is ſomething grand ; but if this 
roaring be regulated by happy modulation, 
it becomes a chorus, and is unſpeakably im- 
proved in effective grandeur, principally by 
ſymmetrical arrangement. So in architec- 
tural compoſition, that will be moſt ſucceſsful 
which brings the greateſt quantity 70 bear on 
a ſpeCtator at once. Let me not be miſun- 
derſtood ; quantity, i. e. extent, is not my 
meaning; ſince the capacity and intelligence 
of a ſpectator to ſurvey them, do not increaſe 
4 with 
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with-the increaſed dimenſions of a fabric ; but 
I mean that happy arrangement, which, by ſym- 
metry and diſtribution, enables him to com- 
prehend the compoſition, and its beauties, with 
the readineſs of perception. 

Thus, at a blow are cyt off the intricate mul- 
uplicity of projectigg corners, cloſets, ſtair- 
caſes, towers, and turrets, which abound in 
many ſtrpEtures ; with all labyrinthine wind- 
ings, and vermiculated decorations, which ra- 
ther. ſpeckle than adorn the external of build- 
ings : and, by reducing their ornaments to fa- 
cile comprehenſion, we forbid much uſeleſs. 
labour.which has often been injudiciouſly, per- 
haps injuriouſly, laviſhed. I think alſo, that 
herein appears the ſuperiority of Grecian ar- 
chitecture over that of other nations: orna- 
ments are ornaments; their effect to produce 
diverſity; thoſe of one ſnape may pleaſe as well 
as thoſe of another; but in the larger and more 
important principles of art, an error is more 
ſerious, and leſs retrievable, We place, there. 
fore, a ſymmetrical diſtribution, which ſhall 
diſtin&ly expreſs the deſign of the edifice, and 
indicate its nobleſt parts, as a fine. qua non 
19 architectural compoſition, 

But hereby do we exclude vARIETx By no 
means; we merely forbid licentiouſneſs ; va- 
riety run mad. We commend a diverſity of 
ſorms, provided thoſe forms be regular; and 
exclude 


1 


exclude no variation which tends not to weaken 
the general effect: In fact, variety is equally 
neceſſary as ſymmetry; and equally neceſſary 
as either, is that propriety and FITNESS, which 
regulates every exertion of art. 

No proof is required, that, according to the 
propoſed uſe of a building, it may vary in parts 
and dimenſions. A parlour requires not the 
magnitude of a cathedral : nor am I of WII- 
LIAM Rurus's opinion, that Weſtminſter-Hall 
is fit only for a bed- chamber. Propriety not 
only need never be ſeparated from elegance, or 
magnificence; but magnificence or elegance are 
offenſive unleſs accompanied by propriety. 

In enquiring, therefore, the moſt ſuitable pro- 
portions for an edifice, we muſt previouſly un- 
derſtand its deſtination; for according to its 
uſe, muſt be its magnitude; and according to 
its magnitude, mult be its proportions. Various 
inſtances prove the power attributed to this 
principle by the architects of antiquity: where 
a coloſſal building, for inſtance, required ex- 
traordinary altitude, they proportioned the 
members of the orders which compoſed it, not 
preciſely and exactly as they would have done, 
had each been ſeparate; but allowing for the 
effect of Perſpective, and its influence in di- 
miniſhing proportions, they determined their 
parts accordingly, adapting them to thoſe ſta- 
tions from whence they were moſt likely to be 

ſurveyed. 
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ſurveyed. Such variations of the parts of 
buildings imply variations in general dimen- 
ſions to anſwer particular purpoſes. 

Moreover, the deſtination of an edifice re- 
gulates, beſide its proportions, all its decora- 
tions. I readily grant, that we may worſhip 
the Deity with equal ſincerity, and with equal 


acceptance, beneath a roof of thatch, as be- 


neath a ſplendid dome: Yet, I cannot ſay, 
therefore, I would recommend a cottage for a 
cathedral ; on the contrary, where multitudes 
aſſemble to worſhip, I would wiſh to render 
their worſhip commodious. Together with 
meanneſs, this conceſſion equally prohibits 


whatever is gaudy, or glaring, ſince theſe con- 


tribute (often greatly) to diſtract attention. 
In this reſpe&, compariſon between the rival 
churches of St. PETER and St. PAUL, would be 
greatly in favour of the latter. 

I much miſtake, if ſplendid / decorations 
are analogous to the deſign of a houſe of 
prayer, which is the ſimpleſt and moſt direct 
idea of an edifice for worſhip. Are they not 
rather likely to excite that admiration - of 
the artiſt's abilities, which is inconſiſtent 
with the intenſe humility of devotional ſups 
plication? Imagine yourſelves, LADIES and 
GENTLEMEN, entering a ſuperb edifice, on either 
hand fluted columns, and pilaſters, of exquiſite 


workmanſhip, ſupporting highly ornamented 
arcades, 


17,1 
areades, ſurrounded by ſtatues of great merit, 
and by pictures of moſt ſublime compoſition: 
ad vance further into the building; obſerve the 
wreathed pillars, and the angelic figures; look 
up to the dome, look round to the aiſles, look 
forward to the altar; the whole is enriched 
with ſcrolls, ſhells, foliage, and feſtoons ; 
with every device of ſculpture and painting, 
every ornament of human art. Is there no- 


thing in all this to bewilder attention, and to 


diſſipate reflection, to amuſe, rather than to 
improve the worſhipper ? — But St. Pavr's 
has no ſuch profuſion of magnificence ; the 
ſtructure is indeed grand, but alſo ſimple in its 
parts, and plain in its ornaments: no pictures, and 
little ſculpture; nor do I wiſh to ſee its ſculp- 
ture much augmented, except perhaps, by mo 
numental erections to thoſe great men, who 
ſhould deſerve of their country to have their 
memory ſo honourably tranſmitted to poſterity ; 
and theſe might be placed in the circumference 
beneath the dome to great advantage. | 
I confeſs, I think the humbler pariſh church 
more happily adapted'to its purpoſes than the 
gaudy St. PETER's; but I would not confound 
a pariſh church with the dwellings of the paro- 
chial inhabitants: It requires diſtinction, and 
variety in its ornament, as in its conſtruction; 
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nor am I a Puritan enough to ſuppoſe, that 
pillars at the porch, or pilaſters within, would 


, hinder the fervency or acceptance of devo- 


tion. | 1 hs as 
Me look elſewhere then for decoration and 
magnificence : where the ſenate of a great na- 
tion, the repreſentatives of a powerful and 
opulent people, meet to regulate their power 
and opulence ; where Royalty erects his throne, 
and the ſeat of government is apparent; where 


foreign viſitants are received with dye diſtinc- 


tion, whatever be their rank; and where, if 
ever, pride, national pride is laudable, there in- 
troduce the rich entablature, the ornamented 
moulding, the poliſned ſhaft; there exhibit 
the flowing wreath, and the gracefully- pendant 
feſtoon: but beware even there, that dignity 
is not loſt in decoration, nor genuine elegance 
enthralled, by laviſh profuſion. ber 

Or, if the nobles of the land wiſh to ere& 
manſions ſuitable to their eſtates, we commend 
the intention; their patronage · will encourage 
art, in return, art will ſupply conveniences not 
otherwiſe to be procured, and elegancies not 
otherwiſe to be enjoyed ; art will furniſh per- 
ſonal accommodations adapted to their conſpi- 
cuous ſituations, and ſplendid diſtinctions cor- 
reſpondent to their exalted dignity, By what 


powers, 
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powers, or means, art will ſucceed in this at- 
tempt, I proceed now briefly to notice. 

There are certain principles in which every 
erection intended for habitation muſt of ne- 
ceſſity agree; ſuch as, that it ſhould be a de- 
fence from the viciſſitudes of the Seaſons; that 
it ſnould be a commodious receptacle for pro- 
perty; that it ſhould permit the neceſſary avo- 
cations of nature, and contribute to ſafety and 
ſatisfaction as well by night as by day, and fo 
on. It is true, theſe are a part, and a very 
important part of architectural ſtudy, but your 
own obſervation, Lapits and GENTLEMEN, 
will readily inform you, that the principle is 
extremely extenſive, and its ramifications end- 
leſs. It were not eaſy to notice ſuch variety, 
much leſs to render it improving, or entertain- 
ing: nor is it my preſent deſign, to enter into 
a detail of carpentry, and perplex you with 
beams, timbers, girders, joiſts, and rafters ; 
theſe we leave to whom they may profeſſionally 
concern, and turn our attention to thoſe com- 
poſitions which boaſt peculiar elegance. 

In a former diſcourſe we remarked, that to 
increaſe the magnificence of their temples, the 
ancient architects augmented the number of 
their columns ; and, that whenever elegance 
was neceſſary, recourſe was had to columns: 
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What is there in columns which entitles them 
to this diſtinction? or are all equally elegant? 
There ſeems, I think, little reaſon to doubt 
that trees were the firſt ſupports to buildings 
of conſiderable ſize; and were moſt probably 
inſerted into the walls, to ſuſtain either an upper 


ſtory, or beams of conſiderable weight, on 


which the roof reſted, The ſtrength which 
they contributed, when by attentive genius ren- 
dered regular, brought them into uſe; by pro- 
greſſive improvements, they increaſed in im- 
portance and ornament. 

There remain in ſome early edifices, very re- 


markable indications, that ancient architects, 


in erecting ſtone buildings, did little more than 
fubſtitute one material for another; they have 
imitated very cloſely the courſes and appear- 
ances of thoſe beams of wood, which were ne- 
ceſſary to be laid from part to part, for additional 
ſupport. It is true, they ornamented theſe marbles, 
but ſtill chey retain the appearance we have 
mentioned; and had we now extant the ori- 
ginal attempts at this ſubſtitution, probably, it 


might be yet more explicit. This is very ap- 


parent in certain parts of the orders: let us 
therefore turn our attention to the orders; and 
to this circumſtance among others belonging 
to them. | 

6 | The 
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The Don 1e order of columns is confidered, 
I apprehend, juſtly, as the molt ancient. The 
earlieſt Doric ſpecimens remaining, | uſually 
conlift of the following parts: (1) The; ſhaft 
of the column, which goes ſtrait into the 
ground, or which reſts on a ſtep, without orna- 
ment, or moulding at the bottom, to form a 
baſe ; and this abſence of the baſe occurs, not- 
withſtanding the ſhaft may be decorated with 
flutings, which indicates a progreſs in orna- 
ment. On the upper part of the ſhaft is (2) the 
capital; the form of whoſe members 1n early 
inſtances ſeems to convey an idea of preſſure by 
ſupporting conſiderable weight; over the capi - 
tal, is (3) the architrave, and (4) the frieze, 
which correſpond exactly ro ſo many pieces of 
timber, laid'on each other, and from column 
to column. (5) The cornice, by its projection, 
ſeems intended to protect the under parts from 
the injuries of the weather; and, very probably, 
was originally ſo deſigned. 

Some have ſaid that the Doric column was 
proportioned to the form of a well- ſhaped man, 
as the Ionic was imitative of a delicate woman, 
It might be ſo; but I am not without ſuſpi- 
cion, that this reſemblance, and its application, 
was diſcovered after the invention of theſe ors 
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ders: it ſeems to me an ingenious after-thought 
grafted-upon them, ariſing from obſerving their 
different - decorations, as well as proportions: 
For the manly Doric not ſuiting ſo well the 
lighter Kind of edifices, it was natural to think 
of lengthening the ſhaft, or tapering its dia- 
meter, which in effect is the ſame : nor was 
it difficult to enrich, or to elevate the entabla- 
cure. 

The volute, which forms a very important 
part of the capital of the Iox rc column, bears 
ſome reſemblance to a ram's horn, which may 
be ſuppoſed hung on a pillar (we know they 
were placed around altars); as the trygliphs of 
the Doric order are conſidered as originating 
from the ſacred lyre ; and the ſheeps heads, &c. 
which adorn the Metopes, from thoſe parts of 
animals flain for ſacrifice, It is, indeed, likely 
that moſt ornamental appendages of the orders 
originated from ſome accidental occurence, or 


- Ceremonial cuſtom : thus the torus of the baſe 


is thought to have been ſuggeſted by the paſ- 
ſage of cords or bands, with which the pillar 
might be kept ſteady; or of thoſe cords which, 
having drawn up a canopy, were wound around 
the pillar to ſecure them. If, indeed, the 
prieſts (who were uſually poets alſo) hung their 
lyres 
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lyres on the walls of their temples, they might 
ſuggeſt the idea of the trygliph; and when 
once ſuch. an ornament is adopted, what pre- 
vents other implements ſrom being eſteemed 
ornamental; and alſo appropriate; as ſhields, 
&c. to the God of War, and foliages of the va- 
rious ſacred trees, to their reſpective divinities, 
around whoſe temples they grew. 

Thoſe perſons who have doubted wherher 
architecture was capable of expreſſion, ſeem 
never thoroughly to have conſidered the diſ- 
tinction of the various orders, or their pro- 
greſs. I think it evident, that in early times 
ſacred edifices were decorated wirh the Doric 
order; and thereby it ſeems not unlikely, that 
an idea of ſanctity became connected with it. 
Ir might be thought, perhaps, too ſerious for 
places of pleaſure and diverſion ; and a lighter, 
more airy, and ornamented ſtyle, might be 
ſought for ſuch gay erections. 

To characterize the orders, I ſhould ſay, the 
Doric is manly and firm; the Ionic is beautiful 
and delicate; the Corinthian magnificent : but 
the magnificence of the Corinthian was per- 
feed long after the others had been employed. 

Concerning the capital of this order, is re- 
lated one of thoſe accidental inſtances of good 
fortune, which uſually occur only to thoſe who 


by 
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by cheir merit deſerve ſuch favours, and are 
qualified to improve them. With that kind of 
regard which we ſhew to the memory of thoſe 
we love; à nurſe of Corinth, whoſe child was 
dead, brought out her playthings, and placed 
them in a baſket before her tomb; the baſker 
bappened to ſtand or a root of Acanthus, 
which ſpringing up around it, formed by its 
leaves a decoration that might have been paſſed 
unnoticed by the eye of ignorance *' but the 
effect of knowledge'is, to inftigate the mind, 
and to direct its reſearches. W hatever is beau- 
ful, whether uncommon, or frequent, is an 
object of attention to the well-informed, and 
this hiſtory is one proof of it. The ſculptor 
CALLIMACHUs paſſing by the tomb, was pleaſed 
with the elegant appearance of the baſket, thus 
decorated by the luxuriant Acanthus ; and hav- 
ing made a deſign from it, he afterwards uſed 
this new and beautiful ornament to embelliſh 
the ' capitals of columns. Correſpondent to 
the gaiety of this decoration,” the proportions 
of the CoxinTnian order are taller, and more 
ſuperb, than thoſe of its predeceſſors. 

Theſe three orders are, in fact, all that a 
juſt raſte would think neceſſarry, ſince one or 
other of them fuits almoſt any kind of ſtruc- 
ture; but as it is uſual to reckon the orders as 

| five, 
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five, I ſhall introduce a few words on the Tus- 


CAN, and COMPOSITE. 
The Tuscan is, in principles, nearly allied to 


the Doric, and 1s, very probably, either the Doric 


order injured by want of ſkill in thoſe who em- 


ployed it, -or, perhaps, a tranſcript or imitation 


of it in ſome very early ſtage, which, being 


carried into a remote country, never arrived at 
complete maturity or ſuperior value. 

The Comeos1TE was the lateſt of all the orders, 
and chiefly uſed in Rome, It unites parts of the 
Tonic and Corinthian, which, however it may 
ſucceed in ſome caſes, in others ſpoils both. 

It is evident, if we trace the progreſs of 
columnar proportion, that it continued increaſ- 


ing till the architect was convinced he had ſuf- 


ficiently tapered or lengthened his column :. 
and perhaps, it is not eaſy to determine, whether 
was deſerving of moſt applauſe, that judgment, 
which by perpetual improvements advanced to 
a certain point, or that, which having reached 
this point, was convinced of the impropriety of 
paſſing beyond ir, and forbore to force art be- 
yond her abilities. | 
The proportional height of many very an- 
cient, perhaps the moſt ancient, Doric columns 
remaining, is but four or five of their diameters 
(next the baſe); by degrees, however, they were 
32 A a propor- 


11 
proportioned to fix, and afterwards to ſeven, 
or Eight, including baſes and capitals, which 
latter (capitals) are but ſmall in ſtructures of 
remote antiquity. As to pedeſtals, it 1s clear, 
as they had no baſes, they could have no pedeſtals, 

The Ionic column being elevated to nine dia- 
meters, including the capital, acquired a light- 
neſs which the Doric did not poſſeſs ; the mem- 
bers of its entablature alſo were proportionally 
elevated, to correſpond with the delicacy of the 
column: and now the column terminated in a 
baſe, and pedeſtals were introduced, as impart- 
ing greater height to the order, without diſturb- 
ing its parts. 3 

Ten diameters were given to the Corinthian 
column; and its entablature was varied of 
courſe. Beyond this, we have no rules for 
proportionate, or regular architecture; and we 
find, that (as in ſome Gothic buildings) where 
villars of more ſlender dimenſions are adopted, 
they muſt be ſo placed that ſeveral together form 
one column; a ſingle pillar being weak and in- 
ſufficient. 

The effect of an order is very much deter- 
mined by the projection of its parts (which 
preſerve a certain ratio to their heights), and 
depends greatly on the ſhadows ſuch parts will 
caſt, when in their proper places in the build- 


ing. 


1 
ing. Therefore, it ſometimes happens, that 
where bold proportions are given to the mem- 
bers of .an inferior order, they acquire greater 
appearance of dignity, and produce a more for- 
cible effect than richer compoſition, or more 
delicate workmanſhip. | | 

Beſides being ſuſceptible of the higheſt de- 
coration, the orders impart apparent ſtrength 
to a building ; they contribute indicatory ſup- 
port and ſtability ; qualities of much import- 
ance in architecture. Now as it is contrary to 
every idea of probability, that the weaker ſhould 
ſupport the ſtronger, the elegant ſupport the 
robuſt, or the delicate the ſturdy ; therefore, 
in determining the ſituations of orders over 
each other, we muſt advert to their reſpective 
characteriſtics. 

According to this view of the ſubject, the 
Tuſcan order is fit only for places little expoſed, 
where groſs ſtrength forms the principal recom- 
mendation; and, being the ſtouteſt of the or- 
ders, is uſed at the bottom of buildings, and in 
lowermoſt ſituations, 

More noble than the Tuſcan, though not ſo 
elegant as the Ionic, the Doric order is placed 
between them; and, like the direction of wiſe 
counſel, regulates the whole compoſition, 
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though unnoticed by the perception of igno- 
rance. | 

It is clearly proper that columns, when 
above others, ſhould ſtand immediately. oyer 
the centre of thoſe beneath them, and not be 
removed on either ſide, which would-be abſurd. 
Still more abſurd would it be to place three 
columns as ſupports to four, and ſo on, It 
being, then, neceſſary that the ſame perpendi- 
cular ſhould paſs centrally through the ſuperior 
and inferior columns, and the diſtance from 
column to column in the Doric order being 
greatly regulated by the Metopes (which muſt 


be ſquare), and by the Trygliphs (which are half 
a diameter of the column, and which mult 
be placed direct over the column), it fol- 
lows, that according to the Metopes and Try- 
gliphs, muſt be ſituated the Doric column; and 
correſpondent to the Doric, muſt be placed 
the Ionic over it, and the Corinthian upon the 
Ionic. For theſe orders being lighter, as their 
elevation increaſes, are reſpectively unfit to ſup- 
port thoſe beneath them; and they are regulat- 
ed, not only in ſituation, but alſo in proportion, 
by the proportions of thoſe below them. Ob- 
ſerve likewiſe, that there is a natural alliance 
between orders whoſe proportions are moſt 

nearly 
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nearly ſimilar. To employ the Tuſcan in ſup- 
porting the Corinthian, though very well able 
for ſuch employment, is to ſuſtain a light weight 
by a prop adapted to a heavy load; conſequent- 
ly, it is miſplaced; not to mention the too great 
oppoſition between the magnificent richneſs of 
one, and the ruſtic plainneſs of the other: but 

when the Corinthian order 1s ſupported by the 


Ionic, the affinity is pleaſing ; or when Doric 


ſuſtain Ionic columns, though apparently well 


calculated for this purpoſe, as being ſtrong, . 


yet their. ſtrength ſeems well employed, not 
waſted. 

As the relative proportions of the parts of the 
orders are not to be explained without figures, I 
refer you, LADIEs and GENTLEMEN, to the exam- 
ples. I ſhall venture, however, as no great digreſ- 
ſion from the characters of the orders, to cenſure 
thoſe breaches of diſtinction, and appropriation of 
them, which have ſometimes been faſhionable, 
through the influence of maſters whoſe abilities 
might have been better employed. It ſeems to me 
idle to ſay, „I wanted embelliſhment in that 
inſtance, and therefore have decorated the 
Doric pillars and entablature equal to the 
Corinthian ; I have given it a capital of 
leaves, roſes in its abacus, and have embel- 
liſhed an ovolo in its cornice with eggs and 
darts,” This confuſion, I ſay, ought to be 
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avoided; ſince, if all this richneſs was neceſ- 
ſary, why not uſe the Corinthian, or the Ionic, 
at once? Were theſe orders unknown, neceſſary 
ornament might be a pardonable excuſe ;. but 
while character is allowed to be of importance, 
it ſhould be adhered to : and if urged by neceſ- 
ſity to deviate from it, which, I am perſuaded, is 
rarely fact, the deviation ſhould be very dex- 
terouſly rendered as little obſervable as may be. 

Propriety is, I think, the director on all 
occaſions; and very far am I from ſuppoſing, 
that general regulations are perpetually and uni- 
verſally to be enforced. I would not ornament 
a mile-ſtone with a capital of Acanthus;and taper 
it toſuchand ſuch elegance, and to ſo many dia- 
meters in height; it would be miſemployed : nor 
do I think the worſe of thoſe great architects, 
who adopted the Tuſcan, though the leaſt ele- 
gant order, for the pillars which perpetuate the 
memory of TRA JA and AuRELIAN; becauſe, 
theſe pillars being immenſe maſſes, ſtanding 
alone, and being decorated with hiſtorical ſculp- 
tures, are out of the uſual applications of art. 
Moreover, we have but to conſider the effect of 
perſpective on the lengthened ſhaft of a taller 
pillar, to perceive that the uppermoſt ranges of 
figures in ſuch erections, muſt have been, by 
their diſtance and projection, if not nearly inviſi- 


ble, certainly very greatly confuſed and perplexed: 
and 
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and I doubt not, that had Sir CuRISsTO HER 
Wren deſigned to erect, as a monument of 
the fire of London, a pillar whoſe ſhaft was to 
ha ve been hiſtorically ornamented, he would 
have preferred for that reaſon the Tuſcan order 
to the Doric. 

The variety of minor ornaments introduced in 
architecture is too extenſive to be now repeated; 
I might almoſt call it infinite : character and ap- 
propriation are all I ſhall inſiſt on as neceſſary 
and indeed indiſpenſable in this article, For 
who would approve of ornamenting the reſidence 
of a general officer with lyres and myrtle foliage; 
or a lady's bedchamber with trophies of the ſtern 
God of War? But when Blenheim is built to 
commemorate a victory, let not trophies be abſent 
there; or, when a ſenate-houſe is erected, for- 
get not the ſymbol of eloquence (a Caduceus), 
or the Civic crown. 

There has been a debate among architects, 
whether human figures were, or were not, pro- 
per to be introduced as ornamental terminations 
of the external upper parts of ſtructures. It is ſaid 
on one ſide, that figures are the moſt elegant 
terminations, that they may be ſymbolical alſo, 
and that all the world knows they are ſtone : 
which reaſons are urged in anſwer to whoſe who 
remark, that they are placed where nobody 
would chooſeto ſtand, or indeed could ſtand long 


with 
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with ſafety; that they are expoſed to all wea- 
thers, which neither Gods nor Goddeſſes, if they 
repreſent ſuch ſubjects, nor human beings, if 
they perſonate mere mortals, would be able to 
endure; that other ſymbols, if ſymbols are ne- 
ceſſary, might be equally expreſſive; and that, 
beſide what elegance may be found in other 
kinds of terminations to ſupply their abſence, 
true elegance is inconſiſtent with abſurdity. 
Theſe reaſons are ſo ſtrong, in my opinion, that 
I ſurvey without pleaſure unhappy figures, con- 
demned to ſituations whereat humanity ſnud- 
ders. Very rarely, indeed, may ſimilar ideas be 
placed to advantage ; if we permit the lion, as 
ſupporter to the arms of his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, to embelliſh Northumber- 
land Houſe, it does not follow that the lion 
and unicorn on the ſteeple of St. George's 
church Bloomſbury ſhould eſcape cenſure, or 
that the King himſelf on the ſteeple point ſhould 

abide year after year unpitied. | 
Nearly allied to this article is the order of 
CARYATIDES, which is a ſubſtitution of figures, 
generally female (for when male figures are 
uſed, it is termed PERSILAN), inſtead of pil- 
lars, Its origin is thus related: When 
the Perſians invaded Greece, the town of Ca- 
ryata, inſtead of combining with other Gre- 
cian cities in defence of their commmon 
liberties, 
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liberties, made a truce with the invaders, and 
weakened the hands of their countrymen. In 
revenge of this behaviour, after the defeat of 
the Perſians, the Greeks attacked and took the 
town of Caryata; condemned the inhabitants 
to ſlavery, and diſperſed them among the cities 


of Greece: alſo, that they might become in- 


ſtances of greater ſeverity, they forbad them 
to wear any other than their own dreſſes, by 
which they were always diſtinguiſhed wherever 
they went. To perpetuate the diſgrace of this 
unhappy town, the architects and ſculptors of 
thoſe times compoſed an order of figures, to 
which they gave the name of Caryatides ; and 
theſe they repreſented in ſlaviſh and diſgraceful 
attitudes. | 

It is not neceſſary for us to take up theſe ideas 
on the Caryatic order ; but whether it be appli- 
cable in preſent circumſtances, is all we have 
occaſion to conſider. I think it, for reaſons al- 
ready alleged, not eligible to external decora- 
tion : the order, indeed, is now chiefly compoſed 
of allegorical figures, ſuch as virtues, &c. but 
methinks, expoſure of the virtues to every injury 


on the outſide of a building, might be ſuppoſed 


by a ſplenetic obſerver to indicate their little 
influence on the maſter within. At leaſt, ſuch 
reflections have ariſen from an inſtance not al- 

32, B b together 
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togethet diſſimilar; I mean the equeſtrian ſta» 
tue of Louis XV. in the Place Louis quinze 
at Paris, by BouchARDON: the pedeſtal is ſup- 
ported by the four cardinal virtues, which ſug- 
gelted a paſquinade to this effect ; 


What a comical fellow is this Bovcuarvon ! 
His work we complain is vexatiouſly wrong; 
His Vice here on horſeback he ventures to ſeat, 
While the cardinal Vikruzs are under his feet. 


Another reaſon, which I think inſuperable, 
wherefore figures ſhould not be uſed in external 
decoration of buildings, is, that be their dimen- 
ſions what they may, the eye will never judge 
them to be ſo much larger than life, as they 
really are; therefore, a ſpectator being unable 
to augment ſuch figures proportionately to the 
magnitude of the building, will iminiſb the 
building in a proportion correſpondent to his 
conception of ſuch figures. It eaſily appears 
from hence, how much a ſtructure may loſe of 
its juſt importance by this diminution ; and 
perhaps we might with little heſitation inſtance 
it in that particular of St. PzTER's at Rome, 
which I formerly noticed (Lxcruxx l.): for, if 
the perſpective effect deceives thoſe who exa- 
mine the great altar, inducing them to ſuppoſe 
the figures only half their actual ſize ; no wonder 


a ſimilar error ſhould eſtimate the whole length 
of 


C95] 
of this building much below the truth, ſince it 
is throughout crowded with abundant objects 
which may contribute to ſuch deception. The 
fact is univerſally admitted, that, at their firſt 
ſurvey of this church, ſtrangers always eſtimate 
its dimenſions leſs than they find them on better 
acquaintance with its various parts. I know 
this has been accounted for by ſuppoling its 
arcades are too high ; perhaps, however, not to 
the prejudice of the principle juſt mentioned. 
After having diſapproved too abundant pro- 


fuſion of ornament on the outſide of buildings, 


I ſhall hint.that, in my opinion, ornament may 
be very ſuitably employed in thoſe apartments 
Which in moſt, I might ſay in all, capacious 
ſtructures are appropriated to feſtivity and hila- 
rity : here let the ornaments alſo be feſtive and 
hilarious : cheerful ſociety and poliſhed manners 
may juſtly ſubſtitute for gloomy decoration and 
heavy taſte (if taſte and decoration it may be 
called) ; ornaments adapted to enliven and di- 
verſify theſcene, to attract anddelight the eye. For 
though a viſitant would be aukwardly employed 


in examining the exterior ornaments of a ſtruc- 


ture, while expected by its owner, and perhaps 
in ſight; yet in the drawing - room, or the cabinet, 
what forbids his enjoying the delicacy of an 
Artiſt's workmanſhip, the finiſhing and propriety 
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of nen or the ſtriking effect of corfſ. 
poſition ? Here alſo the lighter orders apply, 
and their magnificence is better within view: 
here too, if ſymbols are introduced, a ſpectator 
may have that time to obſerve their natures and 
applications which he would ſearce beſtow on the 
outſide of the edifice. 

There will always be diverfity of opinions 
on the effects of many parts, eſpecially the or- 
namental parts, of every compoſition (other 
wiſe taſte would conſtantly be alike, and variety 
be excluded); yet the primary and ſettled 
ideas of ſciences which have been the conſtant 
ſtudy of mankind, are not now to be quitted, 
or exchanged. The innumerable occaſions and 
circumſtances which ariſe, and which require 
particular adaptation, afford ample opportunity 
for the exertions of architectural ſkill ; and 
where, by happy contrivance, or foreſight, or 
by judicious remedy of def8@s and impedi- 
ments (from whatever cauſe ariſing), an artiſt 
overcomes difhculties, or imptpves capabilities, 
let him have his juſt praiſe. Natural genius 

is not confined to any ſpot, or to any people; 
and, in my mind, the conſtructor of Pont-y-prid 
bridge, in Wales, though a mere maſon, or a 
mere country carpenter, may vie, as a man of 
genius, with the author of the Rialto, 
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Ton are well awtre, Labiks and GentLE- 
MEN, that this ſcienee is of great extent; it has 
produced many huge folios ; and may juſtly 
claim the character of making many books, 
©« to which there is no end.” It will not, 
| therefore, be expected from me (however de- 
firous of imparting information), that I ſhould 
be able to compriſe in the limits of an even- 
ang's diſcourſe, the whole of a ſtudy fo multi- 
farious and extenſive. 

But notwithſtanding our attention to thoſe” 
principles of architectural decoration, on which 
this ſcience may be daid to value itſelf, has 
been ſomewhat lengthened, I would not entirely 
omit in this lecture a light notice of thoſe 
humble, but not leſs happy ſtructures, which 
decline pomp and parade; which, while they 
contribute to the enjoyments of human life, raiſe 
little emation in the ſpectator, unleſs of com- 
placent reflection on that benevolence, philan- 
thropy, and decorum, which he knows inhabit 
them. We have many ſuch in our happy iſle; 
where every comfort is enjoyed, and whatever is 
really valuable abounds; where genuine orna- 
ment is liberally acquired, and where human 
life rolls on with pleaſure and delight. 

Who would not wiſh in ſuch an habitation 
to paſs his am ! Not indeed that the habitation 

inſures 


. 
inſures this felicity, but certainly it may pro- 
mote it. If, therefore, any of my auditors ſhould 
ever have occaſion to erect ſuch à fabric, let : 

them firſt pay attention to the ſituation of their 
propoſed dwelling : not'in a bottom, where an 
amphitheatre of ſurrounding hills forbids every 
opening proſpect ; where ruſhing waters induce 
melancholy, and the winter's torrent ſweeps 
away all before it; where ruſhes are the only 

. ornament of the mire, and vegetation is ſuffo- 
cated by mud: not on à ſteep hill, whoſe rapid 
declivities are of laborious aſcent; on which the 
rude blaſts of the bleak north wind beat full, and 
whoſe roar occupies the melancholy attention 
of the cold-confined® inhabitant. But, where 
the eaſy declivity affords an enlivening view, 

exciting exerciſe repeatedly fo enjoy it, and 
amply repays the gentle exertion; where the 
promenade may be diverſified by variety, and 
wr F by novelty; there be your dwelling 
ſituated ; eſpecially if vegetation flouriſhes, and 
the waters are ſweet and plentiful. 

Shall I deſcribe my idea of ſuch a fituation ? 
The dwelling ſhould be, without, ſimple and 
plain; too limited perhaps for much variety, 
but decidedly uniform and ſymmetrical; void 
of external garniſhing and frippery, but not of 
adaptation, decorum, or perhaps of taſte: the 

Central 
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central door-way, ornamented by an advance of 
pillars (modeſt Doric, why not graced with a 
baſſo relievo?) ſhould conduct to the entry 
adorned with pilaſters; but the order ſhould 
change in the dining-room and the parlour : 
where my friends meet, may they meet every 
ornament in my power! Tonic pilaſters may 
well embelliſh the garden front, raiſed by a 
plinth above the gravel walk. I own I love 
a garden : ſuffer me then to enjoy cloſe 
around in ſight “ flowers of all hue, and every 
fragrant ſcent:” a little further, let evergreens 
compenſate in winter for the room they occupy 
in ſummer : if, on either hand, clumps of lofty 
trees, or plantations of ſhady groves, adorn the 
walks, they complete the ſcene, without inter- 
rupting the proſpect. Far hence be faſtuous 
pomp, and indecorous images, Dryad or Fawn: 
we ſubſtitute hiſtoric records, the noble of the 
human race, or familiar allegories, which veil, 
without obſcuring inſtruction. What enjoy- 
ments are diſtant, we muſt enjoy at a diſtance ; 
nor wiſh the river diverted from its channel, to 
conduct it through our garden canal: no, be 
that a public benefit ; it ſhall add by its trafic 
and life to the pleaſure of our proſpect, or per- 
fe the view by its ſtillneſs and reſplendence : 


the diſtant hills and the blue mountains, far 8 
| the 
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the eye can reach, ſhall ſubmit to our inſpiction, 
and their cumbrous maſſes cloſe the extended 
ſurvey. Health and ſereniqq pegce and tran- 
quillity, ſhall here eftabliſstheir reſidence z here 
life ſhall glide on—irperceptibly, but not un- 
cultivated nor unimproved : be it the con- 
cern of every individual to remember and exert 
our prerogative as rational and immortal beings, 
vhoſe views extend beyond the compaſs of the 
globe itſelf, and who expect above the ſkies, 
not. merely habitations, but Manstons of 
&liciry ! 
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OBSERVATIONS 
On the Plates belonging to LECTURE II. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


P LAT E XI. 


HE Ws the various diſtances of InTERCoLUMNI- 
ATIONS, and their names, as given by the ancients : 
Theſe examples ſhew at the ſame time the manner of 
repreſenting plans of columns, with their baſes and 
pedeſtals. The general effects of theſe various diſtances 
may eaſily be imagined, 

PycNnosTYLE intercolumniations are diſtant from 
column to column one diameter and a half of the co- 
lumn meaſured at bottom. This is the neareſt approach 
of columns to each other, except when they are coupled; 
in which caſe, the baſes of the two columns may almoſt 

touch each other. 

SYSTYLE intercolumniations have the ſpace between 
the columns two diameters. 

D1asTYLE intercolumniations have three diameters. 

AREOSTYLE intercolumniations have four diameters. 

EusTYLE intercolumniations have two diameters and 
2 quarter. This diſpoſition was by the ancients reckoned 

e the 
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the moſt perfect; as ahappy medium between the thronged 
Pycnoſtyle and the feattered Areoſtyle; and as permitting 
alſo ſufficient paſſage between the pillars. 

When columns are coupled, as the increaſe of 
ſtrength is proportionallyaugmented, the couples may be 
ſeparated by a wider interval than ſingle columns, with- 
out imjuring the general effe&,, But an interval of four 
diameters is uſually thought quite ſufficient. 


PAT 


Shews the proportions of the orders to each other on 
the ſame ſcale; the elevation and tapering of the ſhaft, 
and the advance of richneſs and ornament, are apparent. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
IN DRAWING THE ORDERS. - 


The orders are generally meaſured by the diameter of 
their column at the bottom of its ſhaft : this diameter is 
ufually divided into ſixty minutes; ; and by theſe meaſures. 
the whole is adjuſted. 


The Donic column is in height 8 diameters 
The Ionic - - 9 


The CorklNTHIAN - 10 
The ComPosITE - 10 


The Tuscan - - 7 


The proportion of the columns being fixed, the other 
parts of the orders are adjufted to them. 
The EnTABLATURES of the Tuſcan, and Doric, are 
in height one-fourth of the columns: of the Ionic, Corin- 
thian, and Compoſite orders, one-fifth. Which by the 


diameter of the columns is ia this proportion: i 
Ihe 
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The Doric entablature is in height 2 diameters 


The Iontc ' - - - — 14 
The CoRINTHIAN - - 2 
The Compos1TE 3 2 
The Tuscan - 13 


The PzDpesTAL is comparatively a modern addition 
to the orders, and is that on which the baſe of the column 
reſts : its general height is one-fourth the height of 
the column and entablature taken together. It is ſome- 
times made lower, but never higher. | 

The pedeſtal is divided into the h (at bottom); 
the die, or ſquare part (in the middle); and the ſur- 
baſe, or cap (at the higher part). 

The CoLumn is divided into the Baſe, the Shaft, the 
Capital, 

The ENTABLATURE is divided into the Architrave, 
the Frieze, the Cornice, 

In drawing the Doric order, erect a line of the juſt 
height required ; one-fifth is the height of the pedeſtal, 
Divide the remainder into five parts; four to the co- 
Jumn, one to the entablature. The column divided into 
eight parts, one-eighth is the diameter. The baſe is 
half a diameter; and the capital half a diameter. The 
baſe of the column projects on each fide one-third of a 
ſemi- diameter: ExaQly of equal projection to the baſe 
(conftantly) is the die of the pedeſtal. Ihe column 
diminiſhes at the top one-ſixth of its diameter; begin- 
ning at one-third of its height, and'gradually diminiſhing 
as it aſcends. The capital projects one-fourth of the 


ſmalleſt diameter (i. e. at top) of the column. The 
7 enta- 
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entablature is divided in eight parts; two to che archi- 
trave; three to the frieze, and threa to the cornice. 
The architrave projects one- ſixth of its height; the 
cornice projects one-half of the height of the whole 
entablature. 

N. B. The projections of the members of the orders are aluays 
reckoned from a line ſuppoſed to be erected in the centre of the 
column, unleſs notice be given to the contrary. 

In drawing the Ionic order, divide the original line 
into five parts; one · fifth is the pedeſtal ; the remainder 
divided into ſix parts, one-fixth is the height of the 
entablature. The column divided into nine parts, one- 
ninth is the diameter ; the baſe and capital are each 
one-half diameter in height. The column diminiſhes 
one-ſixth; the capital projects one-half of the ſemi- 
diameter of the column; the projection of the baſe is 
one-third of the ſemi-diameter. The entablature is 
divided into five parts; one part and half to the archi- 
trave; the ſame to the frieze, and two parts to the 
cornice, The architrave projects one-fourth of its 
height; the cornice projects equal to its height. 

In drawing the CokixTHIAN order, divide the origiy 
nal height into five parts; one of which is the pedeſtal. 
Divide the femainder into ſix parts; five to the column, 
one to the entablature. The column divided into ten 
parts, one is the diameter; the height of the capital is 
one diameter and a quarter. The other dimenſions 
agree with the Ionic order. 

V. B. The Compoſite is ſimilar to the Corinthian in its 
proportions. 

In drawing the Tuscan order, divide the original 
height into five parts; one is the pedeſtal: Divide the 

remainder 
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remainder into five parts; four to the column, one to 
the entablature : the baſe and capital are each one ſemi- 
diameter. The ENTABLATURE divides into ſeven parts: 
two to the Architrave, two to the F rieze, three to the 
Cornice, The coł uu diminiſhes one-fifth of its dia» 
meter ;̃. the Capital projects one-fourth of the ſmalleſt 
ſemi-diameter ; the Architrave projects one-ſixth of its 
height; the height and projection of the Cornice are 
equal, | | 

PEDESTALS in general follow the proportion of their 
order; but are varied according to circumſtances. The 
pedeſtal of the Tuſean order is divided into four parts; 
one is the height of the plinth, one half is the height of 
the ſur-baſe ; one-third is the height of the lower baſe. 
The projection of the baſe is equal to its height; and 
the projection of the upper baſe, or cap, is equal to that 
of the lower baſe. 

Theſe rules are very general, and are the neareſt 
approach to regularity ; but as the members of the 
orders are not always preciſely alike in every compo- 
ſition, but vary according to the effect required, the 
proportions of the ſmaller members change of courſe. 
And, indeed, there are great, variations in the general 
proportions of the orders among thoſe remains of ancient 
art which are regarded as models in this ſtudy : thus, 
we have inſtances of the Cornice being in height half 
the entablature ; of many members of the entablature 
being ſuppreſſed; and even of an omiflion of the whole 
Architrave and Frieze; the columns ſupporting only 
the Cornice. Theſe inſtances, however, muſt be 
conſidered as licentious, unleſs we were acquainted 
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with the motives which actuated the architect in his 
departure from general and eſtabliſhed principles. 

The proportions of columns” alſo are not always 
the ſame; but in many juſtly admired ancient buildings 
are not ſo tall as the moderns generally make them. 

Fluting of columns is ſuppoſed to render their ſuper- 
ficies more ſenſible, and, in conſequence, to increaſe the 
apparent diameter of the eolumn ; ſo that a plain ſhaft 
ſhall ſeem thinner than one fluted. 

Flutings ſhould never exceed twenty-four in number, 
to the lighter orders; twenty is ſufficient for the Doric: 
In ſome inſtances the ancients uſed only ſixteen. 

The flutings of the Ionic, &c. are ſeparated from 
each other by a fillet of about one-third of the flute in 
width ; but Doric flutings terminate tarp in the ſuper- 
ficies of the pillar, without any fillet between them. 

Sometimes the flutings are filled up one-third of their 
height with ornament; which, when well cut, has a 
rich effect: Sometimes they reach only one-third of the 
height of the ſhaft, the upper part being plain; and 
ſometimes they commence at one-third of the height, 
and proceed to the top of the ſhaft ; the under part plain. 


C 


No. I. This plate exhibits an example of the Dokie 
order, from the Theatre of MarcELLus at Rome; 
which is uſually regarded as a correct ſpecimen : yet is, 
contrary to the precept of ViTRUy1vs, (who ſays, den- 
tils, as ornaments, are peculiar to the Ionic order) this 
cornice being decorated with dentils. The drops alſo 
beneath the corona, inſtead of being horizontal, are 
inclined, 

No. 
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No. II. We have already obſerved, that the ancient 
Doric had no baſe; yet, as a baſe ſeems to be a neceſ- 
ſary. inferior termination to a column, the moderns never 
omit it. This baſt is after a deſign of PaLLavio, and 
is generally conſidered as a very applicable compoſition. 
This figure alſo exhibits the peculiarity of the Doric 
flutings; i. e. their ſharp terminations on the ſurface of 
the column. 

The names being written to the principal members 
of this plate, ſuperſedes the neceſſity of any further ex- 
planation, Thoſe ſmall flat members which are in this 
baſe between the Scotia and the Torug, are denominated - 
fillets, and diſtinguiſhed by their ſituations, as the fillet 
of the Torus, &c, | 
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No. I. This Ionic example is taken from the Tem- 
ple of FoxTuna Viritis at Rome: which is uſually 
ſuppoſed the moſt elegant inſtance of this order. The 
names being written to the parts, they need no explana- 
tion. 

No. II. The Capital of this order being very pecu- 
liar in its conſtruction, has given riſe to more than one 
manner of compoling it. The ancients uſually adopted 
that which appears in Fig. I. which on one front had an 
ornament originating near the top of the Capital, and 
continued ſpirally to a center. On the other front (or 
more properly the ſide- front) this ornament was omitted, 
and the correſpondent parts were embelliſhed with 
leaves, fillets, &c, as appears in No. II. 

No, 
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No. III. Repreſents a more modern Capital, whoſe 
volute is the fame on both its ſides 5 and which being 
ſet angle-wiſe, has the ſame effect all round the Capital. 
This volute originates from an ornament compoſed of 


eggs and darts, called the Echinus: — * origi- 
nations of the volute is a flower. 
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Is an example of the CoRxINTHIAN order, from the 
PAnTHEON at Rome: the richneſs of this Capital 
deſerves notice. The ornament marked with a ſtar, is 
a fide view of the Modilion: of which thoſe on the 
fame line with it are front views. The baſe of this 


order has a greater number of mouldings than the Ionic, 
to increaſe its richneſs,” . 
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This example of the CourosirR, or Roman order, 
is from the arch of Lirus at Rome. The Baſe nearly 
reſembles the foregoing Corinthian: the Capital is com- 
poſed of the Corinthian Acanthus, &. but inſtead of 
the Caulicoli, has ſuperadded the Echinus and volutes 
of the Ionic order. The Cornice alſo (which in this 
inſtance is of great height) has the Ionic dentils, as 
well as the Corinthian modilions. There is always 
danger leſt theſe ornaments ſhould too nearly reſemble 
each other ; the dentils, therefore, ſhould be in ſmaller 
proportion than in their proper order, and the modi- 
lions larger. The ornamented friere of this example 
ſhews of what decoration that part is capable. The 
whole of this order is richly ornamented, 
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P. L AT TIE XVII. 

The inſtance of the Tusc Ax order here ſelected, is 
the pillar erected to the honour of TRA IAN at Rome. 
This example alſo ſhews the addition of a pedeſtal, 
which here is richly ornamented : the baſe of the co- 
lumn has a kind of double plinth, which is not uſual, 
but in this commemorative erection has à good effect: 
as have likewiſe the eagles, (the Roman ſymbol) which 
alſo are characteriſtie. The Torus of the baſe is orna- 
mented with oak-leaves bound around it; and the ſhaft 
with hiſtorical ſculptures, repreſentative of Txajan's 
victories, &, This print-exhibits the pillar as ſuppoſed 

PLA TFT E XVII. 

Is a View of TRAJIAR's PIII AR in its preſent 
ſtate, with modern additions and variations; eſpecially 
in its top, Whereon ſtands a ſtatue of St. —qs z to 
whom this pillar is now dedicated, 


„** 

THE MILIARY COLUMN. THE. ROSTRAL: COLUMN: 
_ Theſe two columns are rather given becauſe of their 

curioſity as antiques, than as examples for imitation : 
their proportions being much beneath the regulations of 
the orders. The firſt is a pillar, erected ta mark the 
diſtance of a mile from Rome: the ſecond, which is 
ornamented with the prows. of ſhips and anchors, is a 
monument of the -naval victory of Dvititvs, the 
Roman conſul, over the Carthaginians; the firſt naval 
victory of importance gained by the Romans. It is 
doubted wither this pillar is the ancient erection, be- 
33 Ee cauſe 
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cauſe the whole is of marble ; whereas, hiſtory informs 
us, that this trophy was decorated with the very beaks 
from the enemy's veſlels. On the pedeſtal is the ancient 
and genuine inſcription. | 


PAL NET E'$ M ad EI. 


Theſe plates repreſent the ſuppoſed progreſs of the 
Dore order. In the firſt we obſerve, the uprights are 
merely trees, placed as ſupports to the impending tim- 
bers; the interſtices between them being filled up with 
mud (or clay) walls. The Architrave is a ſolid beam, 
laid on the walls from end to end: and the Trygliphs 
are in this inſtance accounted for by ſuppoſing them the 
ends of the croſs-beams which ſupport the roof. The 
Cornice is merely thick boards projecting to cover the 
whole. . | 

In the ſecond example this compoſition begins to 
aſſume an air of regularity: the trees are not only 
{tripped of their bark, but ſmoothened and rounded ; 
they have alſo a baſe, (perhaps ſomewhat too early) and 
a kind of trencher Capital. The Trygliphs here ſeem 
to originate from the inſertions of the croſs timbers to 
the frieze-beam on this fide; and the mutules imme- 
diately over them, from the aſcending beams which 
ſupport the roof, The Cornice is formed by the pro- 
jection of the covering of the roof; which is compoſed 
of thick boards, and plaiſtered over with clay. 

The. tranſition from theſe rude effays to more regular 
proportions, may eaſily be imagined, or gathered from 
what has been already delivered, 
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An Oval Temple. 
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Outrutde Few of the Portico of the Temple of lncord at Home. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CORINTHIAN CAPITAL. 


The ſtory relating to this plate has been already re- 
peated in the LEcTURE: This ſubject, therefore, needs 
no further explanation. 


P'L &T E | our 


AN OVAL TEMPLE. 


This plate is a deviation from the general principles 
adopted in temples ; ſuch a deſign might have a very 
good effect in a garden, &c. where room is wanting; 
as it does not occupy much ſpace, yet preſents a very 
agreeable front. 

This is from the antique; and by the ſituation, and 
number of the doors, is ſuppoſed to have been dedicated 
to VENVus. 


P'L A TE $:  xXIV, mid xXXV. 


Two Views of the Remains of 
The yoRTICO OF THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD at Rome. 


This portico was of the Ionic order, and is in great 
eſteem: we have therefore preſented both an external, 
and an internal view of its remains, 


E e 2 PLATE 


13 
„ Tx as XXVI. 
GENERAL DISPOSITION OF A HEATHEN TEMPLE, 


This plate ſhews (by a licence which is not forbidden 


to architecture), the plan and ſection, &c. at the ſame 
view. Theplaces of the pillars in the portico are indi- 
cated by ſquares on the pavement : the front wall and 
door-way is ſuppoſed to be broken down, in order to 
permit a view into the body of the building ; ; which 
appears ornamented with pillars, &c. At the further 

end a flight of ſteps forms a diviſion in the temple, and 
elevates that part of it: the ſtatue of the ſuppoſed Deity 
may be conceived to be placed ia this part ; alſo rooms 
for keeping the ſacerdotal veſtments, &c, 


rn XXVII. 

Plan of the PANTHEON at Rome, on a larger ſcale 
than in a former ſeries; This ſhews very diſtinctly the 
ſituations of the altars around the circumference, which 
were dedicated to the principal Deities of the Romans. 
The large niche oppoſite the door contained a coloſſal 


ſtatue of Jupiter: Coloſſal ſtatues of Agrieea and 


AuGusTus were alſo in the great niches in the 
portico, This temple was not only an edifice of 
great eſtimation among the ancients, and conſidered by 


them as a capital fabric, but it receives additional value 


at preſent by having eſcaped, in a great meaſure, the 


ravages of barbarians, and of time; fo that it is now ſup- 
poſed to be the moſt perfect Heathen temple exiſting. 
It is not, however, at preſent in its original ſplendour ; 
its ornaments, which were moſtly of bronze (and ſome 


of ſilver) being taken away from the inſide ; as are its 


bronze gates, the ornaments of the portico, &c. ' Nor 
is the upper part of the portico as at firſt compoſed, 
having undergone modern repairs, alterations, and 


additions. PLATE 
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Fingectve Elevation of the PANTHEON ar Rome, vn n us 
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PLATE Xu 


The PorTico of the Pantheon being a piece of 
architecture, in high eſtimation, we have given a view 
of it as it now ſtands. In this view the modern belfrys 
which are erected on it are not ſeen the repreſentation 
being intendedly confined to what is antique, 


F347 %* It; 


This PersPECTIVE ELEVATION of the front of 
the Pantheon ſuppoſes the ſtructure to be as when 
finiſhed by the architect: but as it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine the effect of the additional ornaments, they are 
omitted; as are the ſtatues, &c. above- mentioned. The 
pilaſtrades, which ſurround the body of the building, are 
yery much doubted of by ſome architects: The whole 
was ſo elevated by the ſteps which are at bottom, as 
not only to augment the grandeur of the edifice as to its 
appearance, but alſo to prevent the effects of inunda- 
tions of the Tiber ; which now often incommode the 
very door-way. 

On the Frieze is this inſcription, importing it to be 
erected by Marcus AGRIPPA; but whether he erected 
the whole, or only the portico, is not agreed among 
Antiquarians. 


M. AGRIPPA, L. F. Cos. TERTIUM FECIT. 


Inſcriptions on the Architrave, import that the Emperors 
PERTINAX and SePTIMIUS SEVERUS did ſome repairs 
to it. 
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Elevation of the front of the BanqueTinNG-Hovse 
at Whitehall. This very elegant building was erected 
by Ix IOO JoxEs, as a ſpecimen of part of an intended 
Royal Palace: a plan, which, if it had been completed, 
would have placed the Britiſn reputation in architecture 
above that of any other nation. The Banqueting- 
Houſe is juſtly reckoned the moſt correct, as well as 
moſt elegant ſtructure we have: In this ſeries it not 
only claims a place for its merit, but alſo as being an 
example of ſuper-columniation, or order over order: 
the inferior being Ionic, the ſuperior Corinthian, 


PPA. 


The front of St. Peter's at Rome is given here, in 
order to admit a compariſon with che Portico of St. 
Paul's at London: the obſervations, uſually made on it, 
are, that the attic, with which it is crowned, is much too 
high for the order beneath it; being more than one- 
third (which is the uſual proportion) of the ſupporting 
order, Moreover, the pediment in the center is, for fo 
large a front, very ill ſupported by four pillars, and 


| ſhould have had fix at leaſt; To which may be juſty 


added, that the whole front being apparently of equal 
projection, the parts are not diſtinctly marked, nor is 
there any great effect produced by ſuch trifling ſhadows 
as the parts can caſt. 
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FL AT 3 XXXII. 
Plan of St. Paul's at London. 


PLA T E. - ARS 


Elevation of the WEST-FRONT of St. Paul's. 


PLATE AN 


S1DE-ELEVATION of St. PAUL's. 

Theſe plates ſhew the compoſition of this noble 
building, and its diſtribution : the motion of the parts 
(i. e. their variety and ſituation) is very happy, and the 
magnitude of the center grand. It is to be obſerved, 
that in ſo large a building the perſpective adds to the 


variety of the deſign : The front is not like St. PeETER's 


evidently on an equal line, but by the receſſes behind the 
pillars ſupporting the pediment, (which anſwer to what 
the Italians call a Logio) it acquires a ſhadow and 
depth. The projections of the parts on the ſides, are 
more diſtin and compact than the ſame parts in St. 
PETER's. The ſituation of the ſtair-caſes adjoining the 
body of the church, is at the ſame time commodious, 
adds to the importance of the center, and breaks the 
otherwiſe too ſudden lines of the building. 

The height of the Dome is ſaid to have exgeeded what 
Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN could have wiſhed ; but was 
neceſlary to ſatisfy the public. The decorations of the 
inſide were never executed according to the propoſed 
plan; the Dome is double; the inſide Dome being a cone 
of brick - work, the outſide ſupported by timbers, &c. - 
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FL a TE XXXII. 
Plan of St. Paul's at London. 


JJC 


Elevation of the WEST-FRONT of St. Paul's. 


P. La F. 4; ANT. 


SIDE-ELEVATION of St. PAUL's. 

Theſe plates ſhew the compoſition of this noble 
building, and its diſtribution : the motion of the parts 
(i. e. their variety and fituation) is very happy, and the 
magnitude of the center grand. It is to be obſerved, 
that in ſo large a building the perſpective adds to the 


variety of the deſign : The front is not like St. PETER's 


evidently on an equal line, but by the receſſes behind the 
pillars ſupporting the pediment, (which anſwer to what 
the Italians call a Logio) it acquires a ſhadow and 
depth. The projections of the parts on the fides, are 
more diſtin and compact than the ſame parts in St. 
PeTER's. The ſituation of the ſtair-caſes adjoining the 
body of the church, is at the fame time commodious, 
adds to the importance of the center, and breaks the 

otherwiſe too ſudden lines of the building. 
The height of the Dome is ſaid to have exgeeded what 
Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN could have wiſhed ; but was 
neceſlary to ſatisfy the public. The decorations of the 
inſide were never executed according to the propoſed 
plan; the Dome is double; the inſide Dome being a cone 
of brick · work, the outſide ſupported by timbers, &c. 
From 
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From this, and the preceding ſeries of plates, our rea- 
ders have formed a general idea, not only of the progrefs 
of the ſcience of ARCHITECTURE (which, from an 
inſignificant beginning, kas attained both utility and 
magnificence) but alſo of its leading principles in thoſo 
parts which are uſually objects of deſign. It is not to 
be expected, that every part of this fo very extenſive 
and multifarious ſcience ſhould even be mentioned, 
much leſs diſcuſſed in the contracted ſpace allowed to 
theſe lectures. Many folio volumes have been written 
on the ſubject, and every year adds to the number, as 
well at home as abroad. 

It is, perhaps, much to be wiſhed, that repreſenta- 
tions of the capital productions of Architecture were 
more eaſily to be procured: it is true, many may be 
found ſcattered throughout the volumes of authors on 
the ſubject ; but a well choſen collection is wanting. 
Such a work ought to exhibit, not only the ereCtions 
of modern times: but alſo the remains of the moſt 
important antiquities, which thereby might not only 
become leſſons and ſtudies for younger artiſts, but alſo 
contribute to a compariſon between ancient and modern 
art, Wouid not ſuch a work be acceptable' to the 
public? We may juſtly aſſume ſome merit, in having 
in the foregoing ſeries attended to this principle : it has 
not only augmented the variety, but alſo, we hope, will be 
thought to add to the importance of this collection. 
And we doubt not, the ſpecimen will give pleaſure to 
our readers. 2 


A AF 


ANDS CAPE, LADrEs and GENTLE“ 

MEN, is a part of painting ſo very exten- 
ſive and intereſting,” that it may be faid to 
include moſt other branches of art. Equally 
delightful as deceptive, and, by the nature of its 
objects, not only generally agreeable, but gene- 
rally intelligible : Poſſeſſing unlimited powers 
of ſelection, and not confined to particular 
{pots, but collecting from every quarter, and 
combining beauties from all parts, it is capable 
of. endleſs variety, and furniſhes perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſions of pleaſure and ſatisfaction. Landſcape 
has many advantages over hiſtorical painting ; 
its ſubjects being more familiar fo the ſpectator ; 
conſequently more impreſſive, and more im- 
mediately underſtood by him, and 1ts errors 
leſs apparent. The want of exprefſion, or 
proportion, in a head, or a figure, is obvious; 
and not leſs offenſive than obvious, becauſe 
the forms proper to the part are regular 
and conſtant; whereas, branches of trees, or 
33 FT pro- 
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projections of buildings, are not in conformity 
to any certain regulations, neither are they of 
ſuch importance (generally) as that a failure in 
expreſſing them perfectly, ſhould ruin the piece. 
It is no wonder, therefore, Landſcape ſhould 
be a favourite ſtudy, ſhould be greatly encou- 
raged by the public, and readily profeſſed by 
Artiſts ; but let it not be ſuppoſed, that to 
attain excellence in Landſcape is without diffi- 
culties; rather, perhaps, there have been fewer 
capital Landſcape painters than any others. 
Of the numerous tribe who have profeſſed 
this branch of art, many have ſucceeded fo far 
as a certain mediocrity; but the principles 
which conduce to excellence are not leſs pro- 
found in this, than in other ſtudies of art, nor 
leſs concealed from the obſervation of inattentive 
negligence. 

For the ſake of perſpicuity, I ſhall divide 
the ſtudy of Landſcape into three diſtinctions. 
Firſt, that which propoſes as its object the ſub- 
lime and grand; which, if you pleaſe, we will 
call the HISTORICAL. Secondly, that which 
endeavours to repreſent a faithful picture of 
Nature as ſhe is; and this we denominate the 
 RvRar. Thirdly, I conceive that Views of 
particular places, wherein accuracy is an im- 
. principle, may juſtly be called Land- 

ſcape: 
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ſcape : and in this ſenſe, a view of a town, or a 
city; or a view within a town or city, though 
compoſed of buildings and ſimilar objects, yet 
becomes a Landſcape. In order to comprehend 
more clearly the peculiarities of theſe ſtyles, we 
muſt attend to what they reſpectively propoſe as 
their objects. 

The HisToricai, ſtyle of Landſcape ſup- 
poſes, that in repreſentation of common lite, 
or of articles which are perpetually under our 
notice, there 1s ſomething rather vulgar and 
ignoble ; to which the eye is too much accuſ- 
*tomed, and with which it is too familiar, to 
produce any conſiderable impreſſion on the 
mind. Such objects have loſt their novelty, 
their power of attraction, and of exciting atten- 
tion; therefore this ſtyle ſeeks in unuſual objeg# 
ſituations and forms, what ſhall rouſe, and, if 
poſſible, rivet the ſpectator's regard; but, be- 
ſides being uncommon, the compoſition muſt be 
beautiful and engaging, leſt diſguſt, not plea- 
ſure, ſhould ſucceed inſpection. Theſe quali- 
ties are ſought in commanding ſituations, and 
bold projections ; in maſſes of rocks and moun- 
tains; or whatever nature preſents as ſolemn and 
ſtupendous : In noble fabrics, temples, palaces ; 


in ruins of capital buildings; and the moſt " 


magnificent exertions of art : the lofty turret, 
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the ivy-mantled tower, the conſecrated aiſle, the 
melancholy tomb ; and whatever ſeems adapted 
to impreſs vigorous ſenſations on the ſpectator's | 
imagination, It diſregards the ſmaller parti- 
cles (if I may fo ſay) of a compoſition, and 
offers only the larger and principal effects; 
omitting thoſe details which might Walen the 
power of the general effort. 

The Rurar ſtyle of Landſcape, well aware 
that while few can feel the inchantment of ſub- 
lime compoſition, many are highly delighted 
with that repreſentation of nature which is re- 
lated to the world about them, ſeeks little be- 
yond a ſucceſsful application of its deceptive 
powers, which may induce the ſpectator to ſup- 
poſe, that he really ſees the very articles as if 
* exiſtence, whoſe forms are expreſſed by the 
magic pencil: the looking-glaſs of art! As 
there is in the human mind a certain propenſity 
to joy and cheerfulneſs, the rural ſtyle ſelects 
whatever is allied to feſtivity and mirth, or to 
repoſe and tranquillity; the ſimple cottage ; 
the labours of the field ; the occupations of the 
country, or the enjoyments of ruſtic ſwains and 
nymphs ; and ſeeks in the uncontrolled opera- 
tions of nature, in the liberty and luxuriance 
of her productions, that variety which is 
perpetually new, and that freedom which af- 

fords 
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fords the moſt extenſive range for imitations of 
art, | 
Views are confined to fidelity and reſemblance: 
the portraits of places, The artiſt, therefore, 
recurs to the happy application of ſcientific 
principles for obtaining that variety, and intereſt, 
which the objects themſelves may not afford: 
but which, if nature has beſtowed on the ſub- 
ject of his picture, impart to his production an 
importance ſuperior to every effort of creative 
imagination, 

A Landſcape, as a picture, may be divided, 
I apprehend, with propriety, into four parts ; 
firſt, the Sky and its appendages; ſecondly, the 
Diſtances; thirdly, the Middle Diſtance, or Off- 
ſcape; and fourthly, the Front of the picture. 
A few remarks on the different requiſites of 
theſe diviſions will, I hope, enable us to form 
pretty juſt and applicable Ideas of the treatment 
proper to each. | | 

The Sxy is that immenſe canopy, which, 
extended all around us, and perpetually within 
our notice, forms a part of that conſtant picture 
which nature exhibits to our inſpection. Being 
originally intended for this purpoſe, it is happily 
adapted by the ſobriety and moderation of its 
azure colour, to be ſurveyed without pain ; nor 


occaſions any indiſpoſition to the organs of our 
ſight 
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fight: whereas, had it been glaring yellow, or 
| Hiery red, we could not Jong have borne to in- 
ſpe& it; had it been ſombre brown, or melan- 
choly black, farewell the cheerfulneſs of human 
life. The veracity of this obſervation may be 
examined eyery day, and is unqueſtionably 
exact; ſince Nature ſuffers not the brilliancy 
of the more vivid colours to continue longer 
than neceſſary; and moderates the gloom of 
night by tranquil radiations of innumerable 
ſtars. The moſt prevalent and conſtant co- 
lours in nature may be denominated demi- 
tints: not white, it is too powerful; not black, 
it is too mournful: but the delicate and ſimple 
blue; the lively, but not immodeſt green. 

1 ſhall not intrude on your time, Lapizs 
and GENTLEMEN, by endeayouring to account 
for the azure colour of the ſky; though J 
well know philoſophy has, in many caſes, an 
intimate connection with painting, and renders 
many ſervices elſewhere ſought for in vain. 
Yet, as this is not a Lecture on philoſophy, I 
ſhall content myſelf with hinting at this con- 
nection, and recommending becoming atten- 
tion to it. Moreover, I ſhall now, once for 
all, obſerve, that according to the various parts 
of the globe, the principles of Landſcape re- 

quire 
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quite accommodation. This may readily be 
gathered from what has been hinted on Per- 
ſpective, and is ſo obvious, as to need no en- 
forcement. 

In ſome latitudes, the article which at preſent 
engages our attention, (the ſky) is blue through- 
out ; and even at the horizon 1s little changed 
in its tint: But in a climate ſo moiſt as the 
Britiſh, the quantity of vapours riſing, falling, 
or floating, interpoſed between us and the ho- 
rizon, have a very ſenſible power and effect. 
They whiten the colour of the ſky as it ap- 
proaches the horizon ; ſo that, where it appa- 
rently unites with the circumference of the earth, 
it poſſeſſes a much greater ſhare of white than 
of blue; and this in proportion to the humi- 
dity of the air, or the particular ſituation from 
whence we inſpect it: On the contrary, the 
drier, purer, and leſs vaporated the air is, the 
more univerſally it retains its native blue. 

But, beſide ſuch gradual diminution of the 
blueneſs of the ſky, which is a conſiderable object 
of attention to an artiſt, the ſky offers in the infi- 
nite variety of its CLoups—in their forms—and 
colours, a very extenſive ſcene of obſervation. 
Sometimes, as it were, heavy laden, and ſcarce 
able to remain in the air, they appear like ſolid 
maſſes of vaporous condenſation ; their ſkirts 
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appear hard againſt their neighbours around 
them, and they aſſume the approximating co- 
lour of a heavy grey. Sometimes they ſeem 
truly the fleecy clouds, wanton in every-imagi- 
nary ſhape, and float in tranſparent thinneſs : 
at other times, they ſpeckle the heavens, and 
diſtribute themſelves in airy films throughout 
the celeſtial expanſe. The motions too of 
clouds occaſion a thouſand compoſitions of one 
againſt others; and, as they are at different 
heights, and often purſue different courſes, they 
introduce infinite variety into the moving picture. 
Nor leſs extenſive the range of variegated co- 


lours, reflected from every quarter of the wan- 


dering clouds: Blues and greys in every com- 
mixture ; reds, from a ſlight tinge to a threaten- 
ing ſcarlet; ſometimes a union of both, in a 
heavy purple ; ſometimes the lively yellow deco- 


rates their edges; and brilliant with reſplendent 


gold, they reflect the vivacity of the heavenly 
orb with almoſt equal brightneſs. 

My notes bring me now to conſider the 
ſecond diviſion into which we diſtributed a 
Landſcape : — its DbisrAN ES. From obſerva- 
tions already introduced in the Lectures on 


' PzRsSPECTIVE,\ you have acquired, Lapizs and 


GENTLEMEN, many applicable ideas on- this 


Part 
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part of our ſubject. We there noticed the 
evident diminution of objects, the increaſing 
feebleneſs of their colours, their approximation 
of tint to each other, by means of the ait 
which diſcolours all, and imparts a blueneſs 
to the extremes of diſtance. Parts moſt ele- 
vated, we obſerved, are more diſtinctly viſible 
than thoſe beneath, ſince, the vapours ſurround- 
ing them are moſt abundant near the earth. 
We obſerved too the indiſtinctneſs of their forms, 
the melting of intervals into each other, con- 
fuſing the extent of ſeparation between them; 
and the artifice of nature, by which we are 
enabled to perceive very diſtant objects. There 
remains little more to add, than to remark, 
that the ſky, as the ſource of light, has very 
great influence on the diſtances ; in many caſes 


imparting its own light to them, and tinging 


them with its own colour. As the diſtances 
are uſually in or near the center of a picture, 
they ſhould never be heavy, nor ſhould they 
be dark, unleſs it be neceſſary to keep them 
down, and to moderate them, with deſign to 
aſſiſt the ſpendour of ſome more principal and 
favourite part in the compoſition, which is 
neceſſarily predominant, as being moſt intereſt-- 
ing to the ſpectator. Leaſt of all, ſhould they, 
by the hardneſs of their outlines, appear as if 
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paſted on the picture, or, as if placed there by 
miſchance ; ſince, if the diſtances do not ſeem 
to retire, or if they fail in keeping, in vain may 
the other parts of a picture be charming. 

In advancing from the extremes of a proſ- 
pect to the front from whence we furvey it, we 
obſerve a conſiderable portion, which is neither 
diſtance, nor front; neither indiſtinct, nor pal- 


pable; neither confuſed, nor yet made out: under 


the term oFF-SCAPE we ſhall beſtow a few re- 
marks on this medium-diſtance. 

In proportion to the nearneſs of objects to 
our view, they become more ſenſible and in- 
telligible; we more readily diſtinguiſh their 
parts, and better diſcern their combinations : 
It may therefore happen to be requiſite in the 
nature of an Artiſt's compoſition; to enrich this 
part with more than ordinary attention, while 
the front is kept broad, and without that 
decoration which it uſually challenges. He 
may, without offence, conduct the eye to this 
part principally, and ſpread here his moſt 
captivating lights, his moſt harmonious and 
brilliant colours: he may adorn it with ſtately 
trees, Whoſe groups , would be impervious 
near at hand, and conduct the capacious river, 
whoſe ſtreams would occupy too much ſpace 
in front: He may here introduce objects, 

' whoſe 
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whoſe magnitude, if near, would be injurious, 
whoſe diſpoſition, or whoſe forms, would be 
too choquant, or diſagreeable; but let him ever 
remember, that Keeping muſt regulate the 
whole ; nor let him (as I have ſeen repreſented) 
place his hares running and friſking, at a diſtance 
where oxen would appear but hares ; much leſs 
diſtinguiſh his inſects, place them on plants of 
which they are peculiarly fond, and ſhew the 
parts and members by which they are arranged 
in claſſes. | 

The rxoxr, or FORE-GROUND of a picture, 
generally affords moſt occaſion ſor finiſhing, 
and particularity; for here a ſpectator may 
well expect to diſtinguiſh one kind of tree 
from another, and one kind of cattle from 
another ; here may an Artiſt exhibit his ſkill, 
in the truth and facility of his pencil, in the 
lightneſs and appropriation of his touch ; but 
let him keep it modeſt ; no glare, nor unbe- 
coming levity; no frivolity, nor erabroidery ; 
let him adjuſt part to part with diſcretion, and 
parts to the whole with prudence : always con- 
triving to preſerve in front a breadth and ma- 
jeſty, which ſuffers no intruſion of ſlender ſtreaks, 
nor falſe lights, nor favourite herbage ; to- diſ- 
tinguiſh which, objects of greater importance 
muſt be ſacrificed. This does by no means 
G g 2 pro- 
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prohibit faithful repreſentation of great variety 

ol articles; ſome of which may properly engage 
our attention. 

In treating Rocks, or barren objects, the 
painter muſt endeavour by artful management 
of his light and ſhade, to render them ac- 
cordant with the other parts of his compoſi- 
tion: they muſt be boldly and truly coloured 
with warmth and, ſpirit, Rocks are of various 
natures, according to the ſtrata which compoſe 
them ; a happy imitation of which adds greatly 
to veriſimility: the moſſes which grow upon 
them, the injuries they have received from 
time, the ſhrubs which accompany them, and 
other particulars, tend greatly to qualify 
their barren aſpect, and to render them 
pleaſing, though at firſt they ſeem little cal- 
culated to pleaſe. Parts of rocks removed 
further into a compoſition, muſt be blend- 
ed, and only their protuberances be diſtin- 
guiſhed. 

A Chauralcx open country, which has no- 
thing particular to attract notice, is by no 
means a barren object in a picture; as it affords 
ſuch ſcope for the effect of light, and degrada- 
tion of diſtances, that if there be other aſliſting 
circumſtances in the ſurrounding objects to 


diverſify the picture, it poſſeſſes a contraſt ca- 
pable 
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pable of the greateſt utility, and can ſcarce 
fail of a characteriſtic grandeur. 


Hicn Roaps, though ſeemingly void of or- 
nament whereby to become intereſting, yet 
ſometimes by the contraſt of their colour with 
the verdant plain; by their broken, but not 
ſcattered parts; by the idea of population, and 
utility connected with them; and, above all, 
by the opportunity they offer for lively move- 
ment and decoration, figures, paſſengers, ani- 
mals, &c. they become moſt entertaining and 
captivating objects. 

HERBA OE, as it compoſes the colours of turf 
or meadows, ſhould always be carefully expreſſed 
by its general tints; but if it permit variation of 
tint, indicating diſtinction without oppoſition, 
this circumſtance is highly favourable. If eLanTs 
of any remarkable nature, or form, occur, eſpe- 
cially if in the fore-ground, they may exact, 
without offence, a more ſcrupulous veracity of 
repreſentation. 

Bui. vixcs are objects of great attention, 
and contribute much to enrich a compoſition: 
their forms vary infinitely, according to the 
uſes for which they are deſigned, and to the 
caprice of their erectors, or occupiers; hence 
they afford unbounded liberty for lights and 

ſhadows ; 
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ſhadows ; for projections and receſſions; for 
ſmaller parts, or for larger diviſions. 

Buildings contribute very much to diſcrimi- 
nate the ſtyles we have already remarked ; they 
are objects of our . perpetual inſpection in na- 
ture, and therefore we become capable of de- 
termining upon them inſtantly when offered by 
art. Moreover, as the ranks of mankind, 
their riches and opulence, or their poverty and 
want, are no where more apparent, or more 
clearly indicated, than in their buildings; they 
become, as it were, a kind of index, which at 
once relates the circumſtances of their owners, 
their abilities, and their diſpoſitions. 5 

The Rural ſtyle delights in cottages and 
barns, in hamlets and villages; nor thinks the 
meaneſt erections beneath its regard, not even 
thoſe deſerted and almoſt ruined buildings, 
whoſe tottering walls, and falling roofs, pro- 
- duce a variegated richneſs in a painter's eye, 

however they may infer poverty in their 
owners. Theſe exhibit effects—in tlie ravages 
of time on their materials; in the greenneſs of 
the mortar, occaſioned by moſs; in the diſ- 
colours of their beams, and their irregular 
forms ; all contraſted by ridges of red tiles, 
and ſcattered diſtributions of brick-work, which 
no modern building can pretend to: nor is it, 


thank 
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thank Heaven! in this country every day to be 
met with. 

The. Hiſtorical ſtyle ſeeks in ſuperb magni- 
ficence for objects congenial to its ſentiments; 
the arched roof, the long- drawn aiſle, the pomp 
of pillars and orders, or the monuments of 
ſuperſtitious veneration; the painted window, 
the decorated frieze, the enriched cornice, the 
elevated arch, and the ſupporting buttreſs. 
But in compoſing architectural ruins, let great 
care be paid to their correctneſs; that parts re- 
maining entire correſpond to thoſe thrown 
down: let not a ſpectator be ſhocked by Co- 
rinthian columns, or capitals, fallen from Doric 
buildings; nor be ſuffered to inquire, to what 
inviſible fabric ſuch, or ſuch a fragment belongs. 
On this rock many artiſts have ſplit; nor leſs 
fatal is that thoughtleſs inattention which places 
marble columns on foundations of reeds, and re- 
preſents a whole arch conſiſting of many ſtones, 
ſupported on one ſide only, and that by a ſingle 
pillar. 

Warn contributes very much to the appa- 
rent truth of a picture, by its ſplendour, and 
eſpecially by its reflections; they are in nature 
a kind of picture, and we know it; we conſider 


them as ſuch; we therefore expect them to be 
1 


11 

o wherever we fee them, and come ready pre- 
pared to be deceived: A deception which 
completely takes place, if they are judiciouſly 
Introduced, and happily treated. Like the 
feigned play in Haurzr, which realizes the 
main action vaſtly ; ſo theſe feigned pictures, by 
their application and relation, give to what is 
meant for reality an almoſt magical veracity and 
exiſtence, ; 

By the variety of forms of which water is 
capable, it diverſifies the ſcenery of a picture 
more than any other ingredient whatever; whe- 
cher compreſſed by a rocky channel, it foams into 
a cataract, or ſlowly gliding along its capacious- 
bed; whether opening in the wide-extended 
river, or contracted in the humble brook, it is 
ſtill various, ſtill pleafing, and entertaining. 
But let its reflections be true and genuine; let 
them be natural and juſt; touched with har- 
mony, yet diſtinctly; with ſpirit, but likewiſe 
dehcacy. And ſince water is in its nature the 
freeſt of all objects, ſince it always ſeeks its level, 
let it not be otherwiſe repreſented ; nor ſituated 
where the winding element would refuſe to be 
confined. 

In compoſing his Landſcape, the Artiſt may, 
and indeed muſt, have ſome deſign to render 
it characteriſtic; either ſerious, or cheerful, 

| noble, 
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noble, or pleaſing ; but it often happens, that 
FIGURES are the laſt ingredients thought of, 
and rather 'made afterwards to fill up vacancies 
in the picture, than correctly ſuited to it, and 
forming part of it. There are indeed many 
compoſitions, which require merely ſimple 
figures; whoſe employment is of little conſe- 
quence, ſuch as, perhaps, paſſengers, or figures 
walking, repoſing, &c. and theſe may be ſuf- 
fered, occaſionally; but to be always content 
with them, is to ſtop very far ſhort of that per- 
fection which is in our power, and of which 
this part of painting is capable: why ſhould 
not figures be ſo predetermined and adjuſted 
in the firſt conception of a Landſcape; that 
they may ſuitably fill up their places as part of 
the ſame whole? Let not their difficulty be 
urged in excuſe; a little thought, and ſome 
ſmall trouble to ſtudy them (ſuppoſe from 
Nature) would liberate us from thoſe herald- 
like drawn figures, which diſgrace the abilities 
of the Landſcape painter. I would have them 
neither inſipid nor indifferent; let them con- 
tribute to raiſe an intereſt in the ſpectator, whe- 
ther by relating ſome familiar hiſtory, or ſome 
diſtinguiſhing incident, appropriate to the ſubject. 

Great care muſt be taken to proportion 
figures to a Landſcape; if too large, they 
diminiſh other parts of the piece; if too ſmall, 
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being always regarded as a kind of ſcale, the 
Landſcape becomes gigantic. It is more uſual, 
and leſs hurtful, to repreſent them ſmall, rather 
than large; but let them always be touched 
with vigour and ſpirit; placed where they may 
ſeem of moſt conſequence, as well as moſt 
a propos; and be coloured with vivacity, but 
without diſturbing the general union of the piece. 
Since figures, by their variety, their moyement, 
and buſtle, are naturally attended to with plea- 
ſure, it is not adviſable to be ſparing of them, 
if the ſubject permits their introduction. 

A Landſcape. without TREts, is like a river 
without water : but trees are in their natures ſo 
various, that I beg your indulgence, LADIESs and 
GENTLEMEN, While I requeſt your candid atten- 
tion to a little enlargement in ſome particulars. 

Trees are among the greateſt ornaments of 
Landſcape, becauſe, by their variety of ſpecies, 
their verdure, and freſhneſs, and eſpecially by 
their lightneſs, and agitation, they impart great 
life and motion to a compoſition. 

The various ſpecies of trees demand much 
attention, and very intimate acquaintance: for- 
how ſhall an artiſt deſcribe by his pencil to the 
view of others that particular ſpecies of which 
he is himſelf ignorant? and to ſuppoſe that 
random attempts may tranſmit equal beauties as 
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cultivated ſkill, is to ſuppoſe the weeds of a 
deſert equal to the vegetation of a well-attended 
garden. 

The ſpectator, who himſelf underſtands their 
characters and aſpects, ſhould be at no loſs to 
determine between an oak or an elm; a fir, or 
a poplar; an apple-tree, or a weeping willow. 
The particular proportions, manner of branch 
ing, and of leaving, whether compact or light, 
whether determinate and, as it were, heavy, or 
agile and. volatile ; add to this—the colour of 
their leaves, above, below, of the branches, of 
the bark, of the moſſes which ſurround the 
bark; the plants which uſually grow at the 
bottom of the ſtem; the ſituation ſuch trees 
delight in ; whether open and airy, or cloſer and 
more confined ; whether by the water-ſide, or on 
the thirſty heath : all theſe particulars ſhould be 
familiar to that artiſt who wiſhes to rival the 
great names of thoſe who by ſuch attentions 
have riſen' to excellence. 

Beſide the peculiarity of appearance which 
belongs to each ſpecies of trees, there are alſo 
many differences in trees of the ſame ſpecies 
whether healthy and ſtrong, or difeaſed and 
infirm ; alſo, whether young or old. 

.Young trees are generally diſtinguiſhed by 
long and thin branches, aſpiring upwards, and 
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not very numerous, but well clothed with 
leaves, well ſpread, vigorous, and well formed. 
The branches of old trees, on the contrary, are 
ſhort, thick, cloſe, and numerous; but their 
ſpread of leaves unequal, and their general 
aſpect thin. 

The barks of trees alſo contribute greatly to 
their character, and muſt be attended to; in 
general, older barks are fuller of crevices, &c. 
which are alſo deeper in aged than in younger 
trees. As to the leaves of trees in general, the 
broadeſt and largeſt are at bottom; thoſe at top 
begin ſooneſt to decay and wither, becoming, as 
it were, ſun-burnt; but the leaves of plants 
which are but little raiſed above the earth gene- 
rally begin their decay with the loweſt. 

A tew hints on the various ſpecies of trees 
uſually introduced in Landſcape, may contribute 
to a better underſtanding of their reſpective 
characters. 

The Oax is an object very beautiful, noble, 
and venerable in its aſpect; and, if appearance 
might juſtify ſuch diſtinction, entitled to all the 
(idolatrous) honours once laviſhed upon it. Its 
ſtem and branches are grand, and its colour firm 
and ſtable. The oak of the foreſt differs from 
that in a hedge ; being abundantly more ſtately 
and romantic, and free from diverging ſuckers 

| which 
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which give fomewhat of commonneſs, perhaps 
vulgarity, to thoſe in hedges, even while they 
increaſe the general verdure. 

The Chrsrror is rather a heavy tree, yet 
has more majeſty than many which are pre- 
ferred before it; either for the canvaſs, or the 
park : and is very diſtinct when in bloſſom, 

The WiLLow exhibits a very agreeable and 
ſtately appearance when perfect; it poſſeſſes alſo 
a pleaſing variety in the lengthened ſhape of 
its leaf, and by its contraſt to other trees in 
this inſtance, often produces a happy effect; 
which the water, on whoſe banks it chooſes to 
flouriſh, increaſes by reflection. Willows cut 
and lopped are no ſpecimens of this tre. 

The ELM is a ſtately tree, tall, but does not 
very much extend its foliage. 

Firs and Pines contribute greatly to va- 
riety ; their forms generally contraſt well with 
ſurrounding objects; they are often happy and 
expreſſive in ſcenes where wildneſs and romantic- 
neſs is neceſſary: for in ſuch ſtations they flouriſh, 

The Ctpar may perhaps be the moſt ma- 
jeſtic of all trees when in perfection; as on 
Mount Lebanon, where are ſome amazing 
large, and very ancient; but in England we 
have little or no opportunity of introducing it 
into pictures, It is extant among us, but 1s rare. 

The 
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The Asz is a fine ſprightly tree, light in its 
leaving, agitated by every wind, and diſplaying 
great difference of colour in the upper and under 
ſurfaces of its leaves: its branches are ſlender 
and elegant, and its bark brilliant. 


The Bxecn is a tall and majeſtic tree, and, 


together with the Bixch, has a beautiful ſtem, 
and a graceful character in its branches and 
foliage. 


Theſe trees, and others which might be 


named, receive peculiar beauties when happily 
contraſted, or grouped; their various forms and 
colours, their various manners, may I fo ſay, 
contribute much to general effect. But it is 
notorious, that the various ſeaſons of the year 
produce great difference and diſſimilarity in trees 
of all kinds, and of which, every eye, even the 
uninformed, can judge. Young leaves and 
ſhoots have a very diſtinguiſhing yellowneſs, 
which heightens their green ; this diminiſhes as 
they advance toward the vigour of their matu- 
rity, which having paſſed, they become rtddiſh 
or browniſh, eſpecially in parts moſt expoſed ; 
afterwards they gradually wither and decay, till 
the ſap, retiring from the ſtem to the root, leaves 
them without moiſture or nouriſhment, and they 
become totally diveſted of their former verdure. 
That the Szxasoxs ſhould be marked diſ- 
tinctly, and without confuſion, in order to be 
at 
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at firſt ſight clear to the ſpectator, is highly requi- 
fite, What then are the diſtinguiſhing peculia- 
rities of the ſcaſons ? Spring is wet and humid, 
the air is replete with yapours, and the clouds, 
impelled by rapid winds, drop their liquid riches 
while paſſing over us, The flowers ſhoot with 
vivacity and ſprightlineſs, and whatever is of 
ſhort duration comes quickly to maturity ; but the 
trees are rather preparing for their future gran- 
deur, than already poſſeſſed of it, and their ver- 
dure is rather promiſing than perfect. Summer 
advances and completes what Spring had com- 
menced, and by its feryour and warmth conſumes 
the ſuperfluous moiſture of the atmoſphere 
Summer, therefore, is dry, the air clearer, the 
whole picture more mature and firm. Autumn 
is characterized by ſymptoms of decay ; the evi- 
dent change in the verdyre of the groves, now faſt 
approaching browneſs, their apparent progreſs to- 
ward winterly nakedneſs, together with the ripe- 
neſs of fruits, corn, &c, clearly mark this ſeaſon, 
The ſeverity of the weather, the rattling ſtorm, or 
the fleecy ſnow, render Winter obvious at a glance, 

The various employments of mankind, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the ſeaſons, contri- 
bute greatly to mark the time of year, and to 
furniſh accompanying figures; ſince we do not 
reap in Winter, nor ſcate in Autumn, 


It 
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It appears clearly from theſe hints, that ſtrict 
attention to Nature, and intimate acquaintance 
with natural cauſes and principles, are indiſpenſi- 
ble to that Artiſt who wiſhes to excel in the ſtudy 
of Landſcape. 

I muſt not cloſe this Lecture without ſome- 
what elucidating the principles of Views ; which, 
1 need not remark, may contain not only the 
particulars juſt treated of, but alſo claim a 
certain fidelity and refemblance, without which 
they ill deſerve their appellation. But this 
fidelity does not always bind the Artiſt to a 
minute punctuality of likeneſs : we do not ex- 
pect in his trees that every branch ſhould be 
preciſely a portrait, though we will not allow 
him to change the kind of tree, or to ſubſtitute 
an oak for a holly: nor do we expect that his 
buildings ſhould be equally minute as an 
architect ought to ſhew them, or that they 
ſhould afford geometrical meaſurement ; but it is, 

nevertheleſs, forbidden him to place windows 
| Where there are none, or to vary the heights of 
ſtories by a departure from truth. 

What licences a view requires, muſt be in- 
troduced with diſcretion; a very remarkable 
object muſt not be omitted, becauſe the trees 
around conceal it, if it be of a nature that per- 
mits a little elevation, or if the trees may be a 
little thinned, or opened in that place. A 

| canal 
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canal may be repreſented ſomewhat broader 
than it really is, if it forms an agreeable object, 
and is otherwiſe in danger of being overlooked. 
Whatever may contribute to the expreſſion of 
the piece, to the purpoſe intended by a view 
of that particular place, and to the ideas con- 
netted with ſuch a view, muſt be admitted: 
on this principle, that their admiſſion is a leſs 
evil than their abſence, Or, if the objects in- 
troduced are likely, after a few -years, to be 
more pictureſque, better grouped, or in ſupe- 
rior condition, the artiſt will do well to look 
forward, and to give them advantages perhaps 
not altogether juſtified by their preſent appear- 
ance. An artiſt would be blameable who did 
not chooſe the moſt agreeable aſpect of his 
object, in which it offers the greateſt variety of 
forms, and is moſt pictureſque; he may alſo 
chooſe” to ſee it from the beſt ſtation and diſ- 
tance, and take every method of ſetting it off. 
Nor let him be ſparing of accidents of light 
and ſhadow ; for theſe being too numerous to be 
limited by rules, become arbitrary, and no 
one will call him to account for a happy 
effect produced by their means: but I repeat, 
that this requires diſcretion, and ſhould not be 
forced on the compoſition; on the contrary-the 
34 11 artifice 
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artifice muſt be ſo concealed, that the whole, 
and every part, may appear extremely natural. 

Sta Views come under the ſame principles 
as Landſcape in general: character muſt here 
ſupply the place of that variety of objects and 
diſtances which Land Views afford; and as the 
objects are not ſo numerous, the truth and na- 
ture of what are introduced ſhould'make amends 
for their ſmaller numbers. The clouds ſhould 
be kept rather lighter than in a Landſcape; 
eſpecially when there is little oppoſition to be 
procured by objects around them, and becauſe 
they naturally include a great proportion of the 
picture. The water ſhould be touched with 
| fpirit; the lights on the riſings of the waves 
diſtinctly and juſtly treated; and the free, un- 
conſtrained play of the liquid element be care- 
fully expreſſed. The offscape requires great 
attention; and to impart ideas of interval, and 
variety of diſtance, is very important, and, in- 
deed, indiſpenſable to happy ſucceſs. 

Theſe principles are general; they, are of 
conſtant and perpetual application and uſe, and 
I am perſuaded, will be found coincident with the 
indications and effects of nature: to 1mitate 
which, in their happieſt combinations, with per- 
ſpicuity and veracity, while the nobleſt. employ- 
2 a | ment 
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ment of taſte and genius, is their higheſt com- 
mendation and applauſe. 

As I am well aware, that Landſcape is a 
very favourite ſtudy with others beſide profeſſed 
Artiſts, and among thoſe who purſue it with 
ardour, I may include many of the preſent com- 
pany, I have traced its parts in thoſe diſtinc- 
tions and diviſions which I thought moſt likely 
to promote a competent acquaintance with the 
ſubject. Undoubtedly it includes extenſive va- 
riety, and requires both foreſight and con- 
ſtancy to inſure ſucceſs: but, let this con- 
ſideration encourage us. Nature is perpetually 
offering her aſſiſtance; we cannot walk abroad 
but ſhe tempts our ſtudy, ſhe endeavours to 
excite our regard, to attract our attentive 
inquiry, and to ſtimulate our imitation : The 
obſervation neceſſary to this, interferes with no 
other purſuit, prevents no relaxation, or diver- 
ſion, but accompanied by health and pleaſure, 
by delight and ſatisfaction, ſtudy and enjoyment 
go hand in hand. 


As travellers returned from ſome extenſive 
excurſion receive both pleaſure and profit 
by relating their obſervations and adventures, 
by reflecting on the incidents and occurrences 
of their progreſs, and, after the journey, re- 
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ſurvey their route in contemplative ſatisfaction; 
ſo we, who have now completed no ordinary ex- 
pedition, but have traverſed wherever inclined, 
have inſpected proſpects not viſible to all, but 
preſented only to the enlightened eye of ſcience, 
who, in the courſe of theſe Lectures, have 
ſpurned confinement to earth, nor left the 
celeſtial regions unviſited, who, in our ſurvey 
of this terreſtrial ball, have expatiated on cir- 
cumſtances calculated to intereſt us, whether in 
the verdant grove, or the fruitful field ; whether 
in the extenſive foreſt, or the populous metro- 
polis; whether in the works of Nature, or the 
contrivances of Art, let us now review our 
path, recollect our courſe, and congratulate our- 
ſelves, if we have enlarged our knowledge, 
relaxed our minds, or increaſed our enjoyments. 
Firſt, as appeared our duty, we ſurveyed 
OURSELVES; We inveſtigated ſome of the prin- 
ciples of the human mind—Genius, Imagina- 
tion, Senſibility, Judgment; we inquired how 
Beauty operates upon theſe—by proportion; by 
variety, by fitneſs: qualities no where more 
apparent than in the human frame—in its parts, 
in its motions, in its propenſities, in its pro- 
greſſive ages ; however varied by Character, or 
ſuſpended by Expreſſion. Then we attended 
to . our moſt noble endowment Sight—in its 
properties 
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properties, its extent, its ſenſations, its decep- 
tions—ariſing—from confirmed preconceptiong 
from the circumambient medium, from the 
nature of the viſual rays; theſe we applied ta 
purpoſes of Art—in the repreſentation of objects, 
of ſhadows, natural and artificial, their acci- 
dents, their degradations, their reflexions. As 
objects of inveſtigation we ſelected the Dwel- 
lings of Mankind, obſerved their progreſs, their 
magnitude, their application, their principles, 
their component parts, their variety, their 
elegance —ariſing from regularity, from diſtri- 
bution, from decoration; their convenience, 
their ſalubrity; augmented by extenſive proſ- 
ſpects combining grandeur, ruſticity, variety, 
motion; in aerial effects, in objects at hand, 
afar off; whether bold, or delicate, contraſted, 
or correſpondent: What remains, but that, 


with our original parent, we venerate the uni- 
verſal Author? 


Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this univerſal frame, 


Thus wond”rous fair; thyſelf how wond”rous then! 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 

In theſe thy loweſt works, yet theſe declare, 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and power divine. 


End of the ſecond ſeries of Lectures. ' 
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3 TO THE LECTURE ON 
LANDSCAPE, 


Publiſhed in No. XVII. Principles of Land/capey a 
double plate, containing leaves, ſketches of trees, 
branches, &c, Deſigned to be copied repeatedly with 
a pen, till the ſtudent has attained a facility of out- 
lining ſuch objects, forms, &. The more familiar 
theſe ſimple principles become the better. 

- In No. XVIII. Two plates, containing herbage, 
branches of trees, &c. of the ſame ule as the fore- 
In No, XVIII. One plate, an advance on the above. 

In No. XVIII. Principles of Landſcape, a light tree, 
agitated by the wind. 

In No. XXIII. Principles of Landſcape, light trees 
agitated, 

In No. XXIII. Principles of Landſcape, two ſmall 
ſketches, being parts of compoſitions. 

In No. XXIV. Principles of Landſcape, a group of 
trees on a bank. 

In No. XXIV. Principles of Landſcape, trees grouped 
cloſe together with huts, &c. by the water fide, 
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In No. XIX. Eyect of Wind. Two trees very 
greatly agitated by a vielent guſt of wind; the leaves 
and branches all blown one way, bent, and almoſt 
broken by the ſtorm, 

On the ſame plate; ſketch of a ruined cloiſter, exhi- 
biting great variety and diverſity of parts, 

In the fame Number, two buildings of the fame 
nature, interſperſed with trees, which augment the 
variety of their effects. 

In No. XXI. A double plate, containing two ſtudies 
from nature; tinted in thoſe parts which ought to be 
touched with Indian ink previous to colours being laid 
on them. The outlines of the 1 &c. ſhould not 
be hard, but light. 

N. B. Theſe two plates are . for Indian ink 
by merely tinting the ſky. 


To 


5 
To the BINDER. 


The PLATES belonging to the Lectures on 
- PERSPECTIVE are to be placed as follows: viz. 


Plates I. II. III. IV. from page 35 to page 41. 
Plates V. VI. VII. VIII. IX. X. from page 53 to 


page 64. * | 
Plates XI. XII. XIII. XIV. XV. XVI. from page 


85 to page 96. 


The PLATES belonging to the Lecturss on 
ARCHITECTURE are to be placed as follows, viz. 
Plates No. I. to No. X. from page 141 to page 149. 
Plates XI. to XXXIV. from page 181 to page 196. 
The PLATES belonging to the Lecture on 
LANDSCAPE are to be placed at page 226 accord- 
ing to the order there mentioned. 


ERRATA in che LecTurEs, in ſome Copies, 
p. 53- 1.6. for H I read A. 1.—p. 162. I. 17. for 
form read from.—p. 181. 1. laſt but two, for Arloſtyle 
read Areoſtyle.—p. 181. I. 2. the ſame miſtake repeated. 


IN THE MISCELLANIES, 


p. 46. l. 13. for where, as read whereas.—p. 183. l. 
for Earl of AyLESBURTY read AYLESFORD. 
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